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LITERATURE. 
Natural Religion. By the Author of “Ecce 
Homo.” (Maemillan.) 


Mucu had happened between the date of the 
publication of Hssays and Reviews in 1860 
and the time when EZece Homo, in 1866, 
was half accepted by the orthodox as an ally, 
if not a champion, of the cause they held 
dear. Almost more has happened between 
the publication of Hece Homo and the present 
day. The public mind has come to regard 
as open questions, not only the infallibility 
of the Christian Scriptures, not only the 
supernatural origin of the Christian Revela- 
tion, but the fundamental axioms of all 
religion as hitherto understood in Europe. 
Of course the former points of controversy 
are by no means abandoned; there is prob- 
ably still a majority of educated Englishmen 
who believe as heartily as they believed five- 
and-twenty years ago, not only in the truth 
of the Apostles’ Creed, but in the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible. Still, before 1860, 
they not only believed in these doctrines, 
but thought that the world was agreed upon 
them, that all who doubted them were 
actuated by dislike of moral restraint, by 
vanity, or at best by a habit of paradoxical 
reasoning that had destroyed their common- 
sense. But between 1860 and 1870 they 
learnt that in both points their belief was 
rejected by men who were both virtuous, 
candid, and practically intelligent; between 
1870 and 1882 they have learnt that vir- 
tuous, candid, and intelligent men may be 
not only unorthodox or rationalistic thinkers, 
but, in the common sense of the words, 
atheists and materialists. 

The author of Eece Homo (it is decorous 
to respect his incognito, as he formally 
maintains it, transparent as it has become) 
succeeded admirably in seeing what was the 
religious problem of 1866 as then conceived 
by the general thought of educated English- 
men, and in gaining their ear for his attempted 
solution of it; how far his attempt was an 
approach to a final and satisfactory solution 
is another question. It is hardly likely that 
the present work will be equally successful in 
exactly catching the public attention of the 
moment, but the wider problem of the present 
day is dealt with here with more originality, 
and at least as much force, as the narrower one 
was there ; it may even be thought that the 
steps taken here towards a solution are of 
more solid and permanent value. 

The book (which includes, but is not 
identical with, the series of papers published 
by the author in Macmillan’s Magazine) is 
divided into two nearly equal Parts, besides 





what is not very accurately called a “ Re- 
capitulation.” The first Part states what are 
the religious doctrines on which almost all 
serious thinkers are agreed, and argues very 
ably that, essential as the doctrines now con- 
troverted may seem, and perhaps may be, to 
religion, yet there are doctrines still more 
fundamental which are not, and which scarcely 
can be, controverted. In the second Part, 
the question is discussed how far this residuum 
of incontrovertible truth is adequate to per- 
forming the functions of religion as a power 
in human life, In the Recapitulation some 
approach is made to a judgment on the 
question what will be, or ought to be, the 
“ religion of the future.” 

The first half of the book (which includes, 
it will be seen, a little more than the first 
Part) is decidedly the most convincing. It is 
true, and it is very important, that Pantheism 
is in a real sense a form of Theism ; and that 
serious thinkers who reject Theism in the 
ordinary sense almost always hold one form or 
another of Pantheism, though not always 
that mystical form, the meeting-point of 
Pantheism and Theism, to which the term is 
most commonly applied. Adopting the 
scholastic explanation of the word “ God” as 
meaning the best or the greatest that is or 
can be, it is plain that either the Universe 
itself, or Humanity, or, rather, human Virtue, 
as the best and greatest thing inthe Universe, 
must be God in the eyes of those who do not 
acknowledge a Best and Greatest outside and 
above the Universe. In this way, it is per- 
fectly true that the devotees, both of material- 
istic science and of non-ethical art, are 
religious ; that both have a God who, if not 
very like the God of Christianity, yet is, like 
him, an object of reverence and a standard 
of obedience to the one class, an object of 
desire and something like love to the other. 

“‘ Something like love;”’ the one weakness 
of this part of the book is that the author 
seems to underrate the importance of belief 
in the divine Personality, and the extent to 
which religious emotion is dependent thereon. 
In fact, he seems hardly to understand in 
what sense Theists (in the narrower sense) 
ascribe personality to their God, or the 
grounds on which they value it. “ Person- 
ality entire,” he says, 

‘* has never been attributed in any theology to 
deities. Personality, as we know it, involves 
mortality. Deities are usually supposed im- 
mortal. Personality involyes a body. The 
highest theologies have declared God to be 
incorporeal.” 

Here there is a very obvious confusion of 
thought. Personality no more “ involves” 
mortality or corporeity than it involves 
bipedality. Experience shows us no persons 
except such as are mortal, corporeal, and 
biped ; but disembodied spirits if they exist, 
Struldbrugs or Houynhnhms if they did exist, 
are, or would be, just as much persons as the 
men and women of the known world ; popular 
language would be likelier to question the 
personality of the Houynhnhms than of the 
Struldbrugs. The true point of the case has 
been almost reached by the author where he 
says, ‘‘ There is one more feeling which a wor- 
shipper should have for his Deity, a sense of 
ersonal connexion [this word, and others 
ike it, are habitually spelt right] and, as it 








were, relationship, The last verse of a hymn 
of praise is very appropriately this—‘ for this 
God is owr God for ever and ever.’” But he 
goes on, “This feeling, too, the worshipper 
of Nature has. He cannot separate himself 
from that which he contemplates.” Just so; 
he cannot separate himself from it; but 
therefore he cannot enter into “ relationship ” 
with it, therefore he cannot have “‘a sense of 
personal connexion” with it. It is true— 
perhaps only too true—that “this Nature is 
our Nature for ever and ever,” but no one 
concludes a hymn of praise with that senti- 
ment; the identity of ourselves with the 
Universe, as parts of the whole, is too close 
to allow of love, when realised. When we 
do not realise it, when we look at the Universe 
as something outside us, something abstract, 
all but personified, then we can worship it; 
then we could love it, if we only could believe 
that it loved us, The very beautiful analysis 
of Wordsworth’s religion is marred by the 
non-recognition of this point. Wordsworth’s 
orthodoxy was by no means a mere survival 
or an excrescence on his nature-worship; it 
was the necessary condition of its soul- 
satisfying power. Wordsworth believed in a 
God who loved him, and therefore he loved 
his God the more the more he saw him 
everywhere. 

Perhaps one other point in the first Part 
is open to criticism: the assumption made, 
no less absolutely than by the most con- 
servative dogmatist, that real Atheism—the 
denial not only of a personal or living God, 
but of any absolutely Supreme and Eternal 
Power—is only possible as a vicious habit 
of mind, impossible as a reasoned conviction. 
The three vicious tempers analysed in chap. ii. 
—those of the wilful, the over-judicious, and 
the cynical Atheist—are admirably treated ; 
but none of these include what is surely the 
real Atheism of a man like the late Prof. 
Clifford, who feels too strongly the limitations 
of human experience and the limited duration 
of human hopes to assert the validity of any 
laws, even those of geometry, except within 
the known limits of * here and now.” 

Still it is true that the noble souls who 
live without religion are very few; it may 
perhaps even be said that the few do not 
live without religion who live without even 
an impersonal God. And it is good that 
religious men of all religions should learn to 
understand and honour one another; and 
that “the world” (the mass of people who, 
if not rejecting or avowedly indifferent to 
any religion, still lead lives substantially 
uninfluenced by it), should learn the import- 
ance, the necessity, of religion to save them 
from the spiritual death which all religions 
discern to be the fate of the irreligious. 
But, true as it may be that any religion is 
better than none, it is certain that the true 
religion will be better than any false one; 
and, after the second Part has opened with 
an admirable chapter on “ Religion and the 
World,” it does comparatively little to help 
us to the knowledge what the true religion is. 
Even in the first Part we are told that 


“the questions which we all understand to be 
theological are such as these: Is there a reward 
for virtue? Is there a compensation for un- 
deserved misery? Is there a sure retribution 
for crime? Is there hope that the vicious man 
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may become virtuous? .... In one word, is 
life worth haying, and the Universe a habitable 
= for one in whom the sense of duty has 
n awakened ?” 
Now, to anyone who has been trained in 
theological thought of the traditional type 
it will appear that none of these questions 
are, in the primary sense, theological ques- 
tions at all. It is true that almost any 
theology will supply answers to these ques- 
tions; it may be true that it is only for 
the sake of answering these questions that it 
is worth while to study theology; still, the 
primary question of theology is one to be 
asked for its own value, and not for the sake 
of its corollaries affecting our personal interests. 
**What is the nature of God? what is the 
supreme Power, the supreme Law, according 
to which the course of the Universe in fact 
goeson?” If we know this, we shall know 
how that supreme Power or Law affects human 
life; but the questions of its existence, its 
nature, its eternity, and the like, are the 
properly theological ones ; the practical appli- 
cations of the answers to these, though they 
may be called branches of theology, are theo- 
logical only in a secondary sense. 
Now all through the second Part the 
author seems to be discussing the question, 
** What guidance for life does the certain, the 
uncontroverted, element of religion supply ?” 
while the previous question is left unsolved, 
or at least is not worked out, “ What are the 
religious truths which remain certain and 
uncontroverted ?” and the question is not 
even asked or suggested, “Among the 
religious doctrines tenable among men, are 
there any which, though not uncontroverted, 
may yet be regarded as certain?” There 
eems to be a sort of intellectual quietism, a 
willingness to swim with the tide of scientific 
opinion, which is hardly worthy of the author’s 
courage. Of course, in a work on Natural 
Religion it is not necessary to discuss the 
Christian evidences. But the old questions 
which it was understood a hundred years ago 
that natural religion was concerned to answer 
—“ Is therea God—i.e., a living and personal 
one? Is there a future life? ’—these ques- 
tions call for an answer still; and it is hardly 
a satisfactory one, ‘‘ Whether there be or no, 
the progress of thought will tell us. But, 
whether there be or no, it is worth while to 
be good.” W. H. Srmcox. 








The Russian Advance towards India. By 
Charles Marvin. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Marvin, who was already well known 
as the author of several brilliant essays on 
Eastern matters, has added to his reputation, 
while earning the thanks of political students, 
by this convenient reprint of a series of letters 
recently contributed to a provincial news- 
paper. Although such reprints seldom make 
very interesting reading, the present volume 
is not only calculated to rivet the reader’s 
attention from the first, but will also be 
found to possess a permanent value for states- 
men willing to be enlightened on the outward 
relations of our Eastern Empire. The letters 
may be regarded as the outcome of the late 
Gen. Skobeleff’s startling speeches in Moscow 
and Paris on his return from the Akhal Tekke 


the purpose of ascertaining his real views on 
the Central Asiatic question, Mr. Marvin was 
commissioned by Mr. Cowen, proprietor of the 
Newcastle Chronicle, to follow the hero of 
Geok-tepé to St. Petersburg, and, if possible, 
obtain an interview with him. This mission 
was attended with signal success, having led 
to discussions not only with Skobeleff, but 
also with Ignatieff, M. de Giers, Soboleff, and 
several other prominent statesmen interested 
in Central Asiatic affairs. The substance of 
the conversations with these persons is here 
reproduced with great fidelity, and is sup- 
plemented with some valuable information 
bearing on the questions discussed, and em- 
bodied in a series of Appendices. Almost 
every topic at all connected with Anglo- 
Russian politics is thus touched upon, and 
the special value of the book consists in the 
frank expression of opinion elicited from the 
leading Russian statesmen on these interesting 
subjects. 

Although acting under the auspices of Mr. 
Cowen, whose own views are sufficiently well 
known, Mr. Marvin deals with the whole 
matter in a thoroughly independent and 
unbiassed spirit. In fact he claims to be 
“both a Russophil and a Russophobe” (p. 6), 
simply because he is neither, at least in the 
narrow sense in which these terms are usually 
understood. In Russia itself, apart from the 
somewhat extreme views of Soboleff, Martens, 
and one or two others, “there exists no 
Anglophobia to match the Russophobia in 
England” (p. 250). Hence the surprising 
unanimity of the leading men on the various 
topics Mr. Marvin had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing with them. Thisis, of course, largely 
due to the fact that, on the main features of the 
Asiatic question, Russia knows her own mind, 
and accordingly pursues a definite policy 
aiming at a definite result. It is somewhat 
re-assuring to find that this result is not 
necessarily the conquest of India. Even 
Skobeleff seemed to entertain no present desire 
to drive England out of Asia; and the author 
was much impressed by ‘ the unanimity with 
which Russians of all classes disclaim the 
existence of any designs upon India, and the 
earnestness with which they advocate a sup- 
pression of the Central Asian controversy ” 
(p. 243). 

The immediate results aimed at are “‘ scien- 
tific’? and permanent frontiers all along the 
line, towards Persia and China as well as 
towards Afghanistan and India. If, in the 
prosecution of this policy, it should become 
necessary to annex, say, Khorasin or Kulja, 
or even Afghan Turkestan, then, of course, 
this will have to be done, however reluctantly, 
even at the risk of offending the Courts of 


protest from the English Foreign Minister 
for the time being. No urgent necessity is 
anticipated of having to take over either 
Kulja or Khorasan; and Mr. Marvin is the 
first to acknowledge the unexpected modera- 
tion displayed by Russia in laying down the 
new Russo-Persian frontier line. ‘I have 
always expressed ap opinion that Russia was 
exceedingly moderate, and that she displayed 
an appreciation of Persian interests and sus- 
ceptibilities which, to say the least, entitle 
her to respect”’ (p. 244). But, since the 


Tehran and Peking, or provoking an angry | P 


tary route to Herat runs from Askabad, 
prospective terminus of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, through Meshed, and down the 
Keshaf-rid valley to the Hari-rid. It is 
obvious that this route would require the 
consent of Persia—a consent already pur- 
chased, as it were, by present forbearance. 
On the other hand, it is disquieting to 
learn that a satisfactory frontier line towards 
Afghanistan—that is, towards British India 
—has yet to bedetermined. Like the Tajand, 
Murgh-ab, and other rivers of that region, 
the new Russo-Persian line is at present lost 
eastwards in the desert. From its eastern 
extremity near Gyatrs right away to the 
Oxus there is no frontier at all, and when the 
Merv Turkomans, now partly occupying this 
blank, have accepted the protectorate of the 
White Czar, obvious modifications will, of 
course, be required. There are the Salars, 
Jamshidis, Aimaks, Hazarahs, and other 
border tribes on the new Russo-Afghan 
frontier, who will have to be controlled—a 
duty which was necessarily left to Russia 
when England withdrew from Kandahar. 
All this is clearly foreseen by Russian 
politicians who really understand the situa- 
tion; and, in anticipation of the already 
contemplated changes, Prof. Martens, one of 
the greatest living authorities on international 
matters, now declares that England has no 
claim to supremacy in Afghanistan! “He 
said Afghanistan was an independent State 
and a neutral one,” &c. (p. 208). And Baron 
Jomini is quoted as adding that, 
“although we don’t intend to go to Merv, or to 
do anything which may be interpreted as a 
menace to England, you must not deceive your- 
self, for the result of our present proceedings 
[against the Akhal Tekkes] will be to furnish 
us with a base of operations against England 
hereafter,” &c. (p. 209). 
At the same time Ignatieff hastens to re- 
assure us by declaring that “he admires Mr. 
Gladstone very much ;” while Skobeleff tells 
us that he ‘considers the Central Asian 
question all humbug’? (p. 104). 

On Martens and Soboleff’s bold utterances 
touching Afghanistan Mr. Marvin cogently 
remarks : 


‘*T used to think that the claims put forward 
by the Golos and Novoe Vremya, asserting 
Russia’s right to treat Afghanistan as a neutral 
State, were mere expressions of Anglophobe 
feeling. It has surprised me to find them 
seriously maintained by a person of such weight 
as Prof. Martens. It is better, however, that 
these opinions should be contested in a friendly 
spirit than that people should fall into 
paroxysms of Russophobia over them. At the 
same time it would be well, perhaps, if the 
Government made up its =e what English 
olicy ought to bein Afghanistan, and intimated 
its views to Russia on the points raised by the 
Professor. We often accuse Russia of shifty 
evasions ; but let us remember that she has to 
deal with series after series of English states- 
men, who do not know their own minds, and 
have no intelligible policy to present to the 
consistent officials of the Russian Foreign Office. 
I believe a careful review of the Central Asian 
question would reveal that Russia has been 
frank enough in explaining her policy to us. 
Her complaint is that we have always met this 
with carping criticism, while never attempting 
to reciprocate her action by explaining to her 
our own policy. That would have been 4 








campaign early in the present year. For 





recent changes in that region, the best mili- 


| difficult matter. Russia knows her own policy 
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in Asia, and we know it. But she does not 
know England’s policy, for the very simple 
reason that England does not know it herself” 
(p. 210-11). 


Among the many other interesting topics 
touched upon were the massacres of Turkoman 
women and children, which there was no attempt 
to deny; our withdrawal from Kandahar, which 
was unanimously condemned as a stupid and 
“glaring error;” the Russian retention of 
the Akhal Tekke territory, which was fully 
vindicated from the charge of breach of faith 
with England ; the possibility of an invasion 
of India, which was held by Soboleff and 
most others to be quite feasible; the absorp- 
tion of Bokhara and advance of the Russian 
frontier to the Hindu-Kush, regarded by all 
as inevitable; the general ignorance of 
British statesmen on the actual situation in 
Central Asia, on which all were equally 
unanimous, 

Altogether, we have here a graphic expos¢ 
of Russian opinion on the relations of the two 
rival Powers in Asia. If studied honestly, as 
it is honestly written, this exposé cannot fail 
to exercise a profound impression on the 
public mind. It seems eminently calculated 
to modify the views of all parties, and thus 
produce a sort of equilibrium, a much-needed 
general consensus of opinion in England on 
the burning question of the present genera- 
tion. In the presence of such a general con- 
sensus it may be hoped that the voice of the 
nation will be heard above the unseemly 
wranglings of party strife, speaking with a 
unanimity which must be respected by what- 
ever faction may for the time being be 
entrusted with the destinies of the empire. 

A. H. Keane. 








Altavona: Fact and Fiction from my Life in 
the Highlands. By John Stuart Blackie. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


In his new volume the Greek Professor at 
Edinburgh has gathered together his impres- 
sions and experiences of the Highlands and 
the Highlanders received during a period of 
twenty years spent, in great part, in their 
midst. He has thrown what he has to say 
into the convenient form of ‘“ ambulatory 
dialogues ’—into the conversations of 
imaginary and typical characters who meet 
at Oban and Iona, at Kinnaird and Gairloch, 
and discuss the topics suggested by the 
localities in which they find themselves. 
In his Preface the author tells us that one 
main reason for the selection of this literary 
form for his book is his desire to give, by the 
mouth of his various dramatis personae, both 
sides of an argument, “to appreciate my 
antagonist’s point of view, and to state sym- 
pathetically any circumstances that may 
either palliate his guilt or make a sort of 
reasonable apology for his bluader’”’—much 
the same reason, in fact, as that which deter- 
mined the dialogue as the most fitting form 
for the calm and deliberate discussions which 
occupy the ever-delightful Friends in Council. 
But the present volume is a contrast indeed 
to the quiet and measured exactitude of 
Helps’s work. If we would find a fitting 
parallel, it must rather be in that typical 
book of Scottish dialogue—the Woctes Am- 





brosianae of Prof. Wilson. In both there 
is the same lightness and buoyancy, 
the same rush and flow of speech, the 
same delight in natural scenery and vivid 
description of it, the same touches of humour 
and poetry and fervid enthusiasm. There is 
much good feeding, too, in either book, In 
Altavona, flounders and lobsters, strawberries 
and anchovies, take the place of the haggis 
and toddy of the Woctes; the festive boards 
of these happy Highland tourists groan 
beneath a very load of port and claret and 
Riidesheimer, and the talk that ensues is 
proportionately bright and sparkling. 

Through the whole book we feel strongly 
and imperiously the vivid personality of its 
author, whose main and most authentic ex- 
ponent is Roderick Gillebride MacDonald, 
Highlander and Advocate. In his arguments 
with this formidable personage, his companion, 
the Rev. Christopher Church, of Oxford and 
Chitterby, a representative of the more effemi- 
nate Southern culture, receives scant justice 
and no quarter. The other chief characters 
of the book are Herr Biicherblume, an em- 
bodiment of German wisdom and erudition ; 
and Miss Flora MacDonald, a Catholic, a 
poet, a philologist, and a charming young 
lady allin one. It cannot, however, be said 
that the interest of Altavona is a dramatic 
one, or consists in the display and develop- 
ment of character. The book is mainly 
valuable as an essay on the Highlands—an 
essay written with profound knowledge and 
warm feeling, showing the country as seen 
through a friend’s eye, and “a friend’s eye is 
a good looking-glass,” as says the Gaelic 
proverb which Prof. Blackie has chosen as 
his motto. To this essay the form of “am- 
bulatory dialogue” into which it has been 
cast gives lightness and literary grace ; and it 
renders possible the touches of that rich 
humour which the author’s soul loves, and 
the swift discursiveness which is his pleasant 
and besetting sin—say, rather, the prime 
necessity of his existence, whether in the 
professor’s rostrum or at the writer’s desk. 

It is impossible to do more than touch on a 
few of the thousand topics which the friends 
discuss. As might be expected from the warm 
promoter of the Celtic Chair in the Edinburgh 
University, great prominence is given to “ the 
Gaelic;” the little encouragement which it 
receives in Highland schools is deplored, and 
we are led into many abstruse etymological 
dissertations. The dialogue on the relations 
subsisting between Highland landlords and 
tenants will be read with especial interest in 
this time of Irish agitations. Prof. Blackie 
draws a gloomy picture of absentee proprietors, 
tyrannical factors, and suffering tenants, and 
of the clearances of honest and industrious 
cottagers by needy Highland lairds and 
enterprising English speculators to make 
room for waste deer-forests and immense 
farms under the management of Lowlanders. 
The author is one of those not irrational per- 
sons who believe that other duties besides 
that of drawing a rent attach to the possession 
of land, that it has never yet been justly held 
except for service done, and that in our own 
day proprietors are set in the midst of their 
lands to be captains of industry, that they 
receive their rents under an unwritten obliga- 
tion personally to superintend their estates, 





and to order them, not as shall be best for 
their own private interests, but for the interests 
of the State and of the individuals composing 
it. The doctrine is scarcely a palatable one 
either to landlords or tenants in these days of 
progress, and liberty, and cash payments ; 
but had it been acted upon in Ireland, had 
something like a natural and human bond 
been established there between the higher 
and lower classes, the frightful and hopeless 
embroilments of the present time might have 
been averted. Indeed, the Professor cannot 
be classed with the indiscriminate admirers of 
this glorious nineteenth century. He finds 
much that is to his taste even in the “ dark 
ages,” believes that the devotion involved in 
the clan-system was no mere blind and foolish 
instinct of half-developed humanity, and 
judges that the modest and humble well-being 
of a straitened but virtuous and manly pea- 
santry is a greater cause for national pride 
than any amount of prosperity that is only 
commercial and monetary. It is curious to 
note how naturally and with what gusto the 
author plunges into anything that has a 
flavour of the past. Before we have read a 
dozen pages he is deep in the genealogies of 
the Campbells and the MacDonalds, and the 
intricacies of clan-heraldry—a dead language, 
indeed, in these days—discoursing on the 
“galley with flying pennons ”’ of the Lords of 
Lorne, and the ‘fesse chequée” of the 
Stuarts. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is its Sixth Dialogue, which deals with 
the present and recent history of religion in 
the Highlands, and gives an excellent account 
of the “ moderates’’ of the last generation ; 
of the Disruption of 1843, the causes which 
led to it, and its results; and of the Free 
Church, its attitude to the Establishment, and 
the dissensions within its own pale, which 
led to the expulsion from his Chair of its 
learned Aberdeen Professor of Hebrew. It 
would be impossible to give in equal space a 
clearer or fairer idea of the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of Northern Scotland than is contained 
in these pages, and they will be useful to 
strangers who wish to inform themselves on 
such points. 

Indeed, the whole book affords an admirable 
view of national temper and condition, and 
we can think of few volumes that might more 
fittingly find a place in the travelling-bag of 
the Scottish tourist. It is full of valuable 
information, conveyed in a charmingly fresh 
and racy manner, for the author has a wholly 
wholesome horror of dulness, or, rather, a 
natural incapacity for it. The bright pages 
are well adapted to wile away the hours of 
rain which so often afflict the traveller in the 
not too Arcadian climate of the Scottish 
Highlands. J. M. Gray. 








THE BOOKS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Das antike Buchwesen. Von Th. Birt. 


(Berlin: Hertz.) 


In these 500 pages M. Birt works out in 
detail theories already sketched in the Rhein- 
isches Museum (32. 393), and in a paper read 
at Trier in 1879. Briefly, his results are 
these:—lIn classical literature (between 300 
B.c. and 400 a.p.) BiBdriov and liber mean 
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the roll (volwmen); the whole “work” is 
called Adyos, ovvragis, cdya, corpus, but never 
liber. Papyrus (charta) was used for all good 
editions, parchment only for rough or private 
copies, for notes, and for book covers and 
titles. Hence M. Birt explains the books in 
membranis in Mart. 14, 184, 18677. This 
fourteenth book consists of epigrams on 
Saturnalian presents, so arranged that those 
on presents to be given by rich and by poor 
follow in alternate order. The parchment 
copies mentioned are the gifts of poor notarii, 
who can afford only their own handiwork. 
Published books on parchment appear only 
after 300 a.D.; papyrus is used till at least 
400 (chaps. i., ii.), As the book is the roll, and 
as it is a priort probable that the rolls were 
of similar size, M. Birt next (chaps. iii.-v.) 
inquires what this size was. The book was 
measured by orixo., versus—i.e., line-lengths 
(not sentences) of thirty-five letters, as Ritschl, 
Graux, Wachsmuth, and, quite lately, Schanz 
(Hermes, 16. 309), have shown. It may be 
added that this agrees with the lines in the 
Greek papyrus fragments just edited by 
Blass (Hermes, 17. 148, 1882). Their use 
was probably due to the fact that the 
hexameter—the metre of the first-written 
literature—averages thirty-five letters. This 
‘‘normal line” was employed for first and 
good editions, but, when once noted on the 
margin as the standard of calculation, 
other line-lengths were used. It is often 
kept in our codices, on the margin—e.g., of 
the Clarkianus of Plato (Schanz), or “ sub- 
scribed” at the end of the roll or work, and 
thus helps in detecting interpolations. The 
sheets of the roll (paginae) were made in the 


Nile delta from the inner fibres of the papyrus 
and exported already put together (@.Bdta 
dypada). Loose sheets were used only for 
letters ; book rolls were nearly always made 


up before being written in. The pagina 
agreed in width with the column of writing. 
M. Birt discusses at length Pliny’s much- 
vexed description (n. h. 13. 74/7.) of the nine 
kinds of chartae, distinguished by their width, 
and suggests several new views. Thus, in 
§ 74, he reads for philyras, fibras (qs. filiras), 
thus dismissing the notion that the charta 
was the papyrus bark (though, it must be 
added, even philyra cannot really mean 
papyrus bark); in § 77, he explains scapus 
from Léwe’s glosses as “a roll.” He then 
tries to show that many extant papyri cor- 
respond in width to one or other of the 
kinds mentioned by Pliny, and that those 
which have thirty-five letters to the line are 
of the same width as the chartae which Pliny 
calls the best. As he admits, there is little 
evidence yet collected on which to argue. It 
may be hoped that the notes gathered by 
M. Graux before his death, and his memorial 
volume promised by M. Chatelain, will touch 
on this point. By estimating (chap. vi.) the 
number of letters in the books of most of 
the extant literature, M. Birt concludes 
that, in poetry, the length of the book varies 
between 700 and 1,000 lines, monobibla and 
didactic poems (as the Culex and Vergil’s 
Georgics) being shorter. The prose book 
averaged 2,000 normal lines, but ranged 
from 1,000 to 3,500. Lexica and didactic 
works, again, had shorter books; monobibla 
varied very widely, Chap. vii. discusses pub- 





lication, publishers (Atticus, Tryphon, &c.), 
and libraries ; it is suggested that a collegium 
librariorum maintained copyright. The 
original division of books was often lost in the 
change from roll to codex; and M. Birt 
examines (chap. viii.), from this side, several 
works which greatly exceed the normal 
limits—Ovid’s Heroides and Propertius (on 
the lines laid down Rh. Mus. 32. 386 f.), 
Nonius, Justin, Tibullus, and especially 
Theokritus and Catullus. Our text of the 
former he holds to be a selection made in 
the fourth century, including all the poet’s 
Bucolica (Zd. 1 and 3-11) and parts of the rest. 
Catullus, he thinks, published four books— 
Hendecasyllables, ¢.e., the Passer (1-61), the 
Nuptiae (64), Epigrammata (67-116), and 
a Carminum liber. M. Birt lays much stress 
on the limits he has fixed for the liber; but 
clearly they are nearly as wide as those of the 
modern volume, and such a statement as 
“Anfang u. Ende seiner Meditationen .. . 
richtete ein Seneca getreu nach den Raumgren- 
zen ein, die ihm ein alexandrinischer Gluti- 
nator gesteckt ” {p. 343) seems exaggerated. 
The restrictions which these limits caused 
may explain the classical cvpperpia rod Adyov, 
but the value of the enquiry is best seen 
in the application of the maximum limit to 
Theokritus or Catullus, In chap. viii. (das 
voralexandrinische Buchwesen) M. Birt shows 
at length that our present book-divisions of 
even Homer are relatively modern, and argues 
that, before 300 B.c., Greek writers used long 
rolls of even 25,000 lines. For the conve- 
nience of readers, these rolls were marked off 
into pépy, varying in different copies ; hence 
came our “books.” This lasted till Kalli- 
machos, whose favourite («Aceyev) saying, peya 
BiBrtiov péya xaxdv—for M. Birt proves that 
it cannot have been aimed at Apollonius, 


| since the latter used short rolls—marks the 


introduction of the “short roll” system, 
suited to an age of personal luxury. The 
Alexandrian Library contained long rolls, most 
of which held two or more works (cuppcyeis) ; 
many of its copies must have been duplicates. 
Greece had been emptied of rolls to form it ; 
Alexandria became the centre of the book 
trade, and Kallimachos was thus able to carry 
out his reform. 

This sketch gives little idea of the richness 
of detailed illustration, touching on almost 
every writer, sacred or profane, lost or extant, 
from Homer to Tzetzes, of the wealth of new 
matter, as general as the title of the book 
itself, and of the many conjectures, always 
ingenious, if not convincing, which this book 
contains. It is obvious that our English 
accounts fof ancient books must be much 
modified, both in general conception and in 
detail. A German reviewer said lately that 
every important German work on classics is 
at once reviewed and read in France, and vice 
versa. It would be well if this were true 
of England also, for even Rich’s dictionary 
and Metcalfe’s translation of Gallus are 
notably inferior to any of the better German 
authorities. 

I have noticed one or two slight mistakes, 
which do not affect the arguments; thus, 
p- 295, exiguo libello in Ibis 451 (it should 
be 449) cannot refer to Ovid’s own poem; 
p- 463, Fabius’ graect annales ought, as Prof. 
Nettleship has said, to mean “history of 





Greece.” There are a good many, generally 
obvious, misprints—e.g., p. 15, 12 from 
bottom, for viere read vier ; p. 22, 10 from 
bottom, for Zbis 641 read 639; p. 67, for 
pardvys read pawwéAyns ; p. 290, 9, for Martial 
xviii, 29 read viii. 29. F. HaverFrexp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Vice Versé: a Lesson to Fathers. 
Anstey. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


How They Loved Him. By Florence 
Marryat. (F. V. White.) 

A Ball-Room Repentance. 
wardes. (Bentley.) 


Iz would be a pity if the success of Vice 
Versa, which deserves to be great, were in- 
jured by the somewhat injudicious flourish of 
trumpets with which it was heralded. The 
abuse of the system of announcing “ we 
understand that a work of great interest and 
entirely novel kind,” &c., &c., was so great 
fifty or sixty years ago that for a time it was 
discredited and thrown out of fashion. It 
seems now to have revived; and it is, we 
repeat, a pity, because the only effect it can 
have is to prejudice some readers against the 
book so treated. If anybody be prejudiced 
in this way against Vice Versd to the extent 
of refusing to read it (and such things have 
happened) he will really lose something. The 
book is not faultless. It is a little too long 
for its rather fantastic kind of interest; the 
reader’s sympathies are sometimes repelled 
where they ought to be attracted, and the 
fun is sometimes, though rarely, a little con- 
ventional. But it is certainly the best book 
of its own kind that has appeared for a long 
time ; and, in the way of provoking laughter 
by certain old-fashioned means which do not 
involve satire or sarcasm, it has few rivals. 
The oldest and the most genuine, if not the 
most amiable, resource of him who would 
produce laughter is to exhibit someone in 
an intensely uncomfortable situation; and 
certainly the discomfort of the situation of 
Mr. Paul Bultitude, merchant and house- 
holder of Westbourne Terrace, exceeds in 
pungency and ludicrousness almost any other 
that we remember. The initial or fantastic 
motive of Mr. Anstey’s story is simple 
enough and not specially novel. The idea of 
two souls changing bodies, so that, the outer 
man remaining the same, the inner man 
becomes quite different, has often been used 
in fantastic fiction. The two most famous 
instances are Gautier’s charming Avatar, 
and the story (was it not in Blackwood ?) 
where an unhappy student engages in 
actual combat with his tormentor and sub- 
stitute, and is distracted between hatred 
of the latter and anguish at inflicting 
damage on “my own dear body.” But Mr. 
Anstey’s application of the vice versd idea 1s 
entirely fresh. A father and his son, who are 
not sympathetic, change persons by the opera- 
tion of the Garuda stone, a mysterious talis- 
man which grants one wish of this kind to 
its possessor for the time being. The conse- 
quence is that the father, with his mind and 
habits of fifty, has to return to a private 
school and suffer the woes of boyhood, in- 
tensified a thousand times by his utter unpre 
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paredness for the situation. How he, half 
unintentionally, breaks every clause of the 
code of school-boy honour ; how he is merci- 
lessly bullied in consequence; how his middle- 
aged susceptibilities fail to answer to the 
blandishments of two rather precocious 
maidens of tender years, in whose eyes his 
good-looking and good-for-nothing son had 
found favour; and how, thanks to different 
peculiarities, his tribulation with masters is 
as great as with boys—all these things 
Mr. Anstey tells with immense spirit and 
inventiveness, and with a most comic blending 
of probability and improbability. We do 
not think that he has cut his knot very 
happily ; and it would have been easier to 
enjoy Paul Bultitude’s tribulations if his son 
Dick had been somewhat more of a good sort 
—we do not mean a goody sort—of boy. 
But what a French critic finely calls the 
insensate quest after perfection is nowhere 
more out of place than in novel-reading. 
Mr. Anstey has provided us with a very satis- 
factory Thais; let us take her as she is 
provided. 


To say of a book that it is disagreeable is 
sometimes thought to be a feeble, not to say 
feminine, form of criticism. In truth, it is 
nothing of the kind, but (if the word is used 
in its proper sense) one of the severest and 
most final reprobations possible of any pro- 
duct of art. A book may be as pitiful or 


terrible as its author can make it (they are not 
often able to make it either, more’s the pity), 
but if it is disagreeable it is bad. Now, How 
They Loved Him, though in some respects it 


has advantages over most of its author’s books, 
is essentially disagreeable. There is an in- 
definable kind of smirch over everybody in it. 
The ‘‘he” is such a pitiful he that he 
betrays in the last and basest fashion a girl of 
sixteen who has trusted him, not in the least 
on the Lovelace and Lothario principle, but 
because the parents of another girl threaten 
him with an action for breach of promise, 
against which, if the text is to be believed, 
the deserted one had given him a good legal 
defence. Further than this, he allows him- 
self to be bullied by his wife long afterwards 
into telling the whole story, and thereby 
wrecks the last chance of happiness of the 
unlucky heroine, who has since married. 
But this is not the worst. Fenella Conroy, 
the innocently betrayed damsel, foists her 
illegitimate child on her husband ; and that 
husband himself, on learning this and his 
other misfortunes, behaves with a violence 
which is indeed quite excusable in degree, but 
altogether coarse and ungentlemanly (he is 
said to be a model gentleman) in kind. A 
man of Sir Gilbert Conroy’s class does not 
shake his wife when he learns that she was 
unfit to be his wife. As for Fenella’s mother, 
though she is detestable enough, she is at 
least in keeping, and so is the best character 
in the book. Lastly, Sir Gilbert’s sister, the 
Countess of Marjoram, who is the only 
morally respectable figure, is as vulgar as she 
is respectable. Such a company of sneaks, 
ruffians, harridans, and angels who fall with 
remarkable ease and provoking innocence, do 
not make pleasant acquaintances ; and we are 
only sorry that the author has wasted on 
them the really well done first volume in 





which the luckless loves of Fenella and 
Geoffrey Doyne, the sneaking “he” of the 
title, are sketched. 


There is not much to be said of a Ball- 
Room Repentance ; indeed, it would be almost 
enough to say that it is written in the present 
tense. When that monstrosity was com- 
mitted because authors knew no better there 
was some excuse for it; but now that they 
have had fair warning, the repetition is simply 
contumacious. A Lake Leman boarding- 
house, an American grass widow, a vulgar 
family of Continent haunters, a refined ditto, 
a weak-minded young Oxonian, an older 
person who is deluded by a brazen married 
woman with a conniving husband, Monte 
Carlo, Rome, &c., &c.—these are the well- 
worn ingredients of the book. That they 
are not mixed up without a certain clever. 
ness is as much as saying that Mrs. Edwardes 
is the author; but the book makes us 
deplore more than ever that a narrative 
faculty so considerable should not have been 
able to associate with itself better taste, 
fresher materials, and more conscientious 
workmanship. There are touches, too, of 
occasional grandiloquence in this book with 
which Mrs. Edwardes has not always been 
chargeable. Here is a wonderful specimen: 
“The process of degeneration makes itself 
visible by no outward or visible sign in Roger 
Tryan. The poppy retains its surface-white- 
ness, the man approaches our ruined cousins 
the Ascidians by steps as yet imperceptible.” 
Mre. Edwardes might have abstained from 
reminding us so soon after Mr. Darwin’s 
death of the sufferings which a great man 
sometimes unwittingly brings upon humanity 
by making persons who are not great talk 
nonsense. GreorcE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Translations from Heine, and other Verses. 
By Ernest Radford. (Cambridge: E. Johnson.) 
Here is a little book which the lover of what is 
genuine and fresh in poetry will read once 
through, and will read again, and perhaps often. 
Its author, we believe, has published little or 
nothing until now ; but many small reputations, 
laboriously worked for during a series of years, 
have in truth less foundation than that which 
this little book may honestly secure to Mr. 
Ernest Radford within the next week or two. 
For the little book has good thoughts and 
bright fancies, and they are expressed with 
curious excellence. Mr. Radford’s verse is not 
of the kind that betrays at once the ambition 
of the poetaster and his fatal limitations. It is 
neither a plagiarism nor a pastiche. It is novel 
and real. The translations from Heine, 
modestly put to the front, are, in fact, comprised 
within twenty-two pages out of the ninety of 
which the volume consists; the rest of the 
matter is original, though the Heine influence 
is clear throughout much of it. And yet it is 
not Heine that has made Mr. Radford devoted 
to irony and satire—rather his own love of 
satire and irony has made him devoted to Heine. 
Goethe and Browning and the wonderful 
German of Paris have the proper food for 
him, and he has had what he wanted. Heine, 
a master of style, has deserved at least a student 
of style for his translator, and we know of few 
translations which betray style so much as do 
Mr. Radford’s here. The work must have been 
r bm ape we Almost for the first time some- 

g of the charm of *‘ Die Bergstimme ” comes 





into English verse, and the purposely roughened 
beauty of ‘‘Am Kreuzweg wird begraben” is 
retained in English lines. From these we pass 
to “Evening Involuntaries,” which in their 
turn are followed by “ Brands from the Burn- 
ing.” Both these sections of the yolume are 
wholly original. The second of the two is, for 
the most part, amusing, audacious, and cheeky. 
Mr. Radford was lessoned in no school of 
prudes when he wrote the following lines on a 
picture at Dresden: — 
‘** True, true, very true; but you see 

It’s no use to argue with me, 

Ascetical scruples! Fiddle-de-des ! 

She’s there—in the Dresden gallery 

‘A Girl with a Candle,’—19 C. 


** And anyone worthy to loosen her sandal 
Would give, though a belted earl, 
His total possessions to blow out her candle, 
I tell you, and kiss that girl!” 
The mood passes, and, in “ Evening Inyolun- 
taries,” a writer who has been artistic in his 
energy may be at least as artistic in quietness 
and restraint. 
‘* Hands clasped a moment on the strand ; 
The one must stay, the other go ; 
There is not any sign to show 
That friends have parted, hand from hand, 


** And years roll on; the two friends stand ; 
The welcome spoken, speech is slow ; 
Still is there not a sign to show 
Friend dead to friend, as hand strikes hand.” 


A slight thing again; but even in so slight 
a thing so done there is evident that novelty of 
presentation which is the business of literature. 
And there is something even more than novelty 
of presentation—there is a high and melancholy 
beauty—in the lines with which we close: 
*¢ For one who long a worldly gain 
In worldly — has sought, 
May aught of r worth remain, 
Save, peradventure, caught 
On cobwebs in the brain, 
Some fragment of untainted thought,” 
And if we close the book here, it is for others 
to open it. It contains very little that has even 
a suggestion of the feebleness of immaturity, 
and, of course, nothing that has the dulness of 
incompetence. Among the lovers of good 
writing it will make its mark. 


Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Buchanan’s readers have 
excellent reasons to be satisfied with this 
beautiful and comprehensive selection. Within 
some 300 pages may be found by much the 
most memorable part of the poet’s work. In 
the manner of Wordsworth, Mr. Buchanan has 
divided his poetry into sections indicative of 
its nature and aim. First, we have ‘‘ Ballads 
and Dramatic Lyrics” (we think the sub-title 
is scarcely defensible, but we have previously 
touched upon this point in the same connexion) ; 
then we aa ‘Nature Poems,” ‘‘ Narrative 
Poems,” ‘‘London Poems,” and ‘Spiritual 
Poems.” In the first of these subdivisions the 
very fine ‘‘ Ballad of Judas Iscariot” is in- 
cluded; in the second, the “ White Rose and 
Red” is laid under contribution for some 
passages of conspicuous beauty, notably ‘‘ The 
Great Snow,” ‘‘ Drowsietown,” and “Spring- 
tide;” in the third of the subdivisions, ‘‘ Meg 
Blane” is reprinted from the yolume under 
that name; and among the ‘‘ London Poems” 
we find “Up in an K ttc,” “The Starling,” 
“Nell,” and the ‘‘ Wake of O’Hara.” The 
“Spiritual Poems” come chiefly from ‘The 
Book of Orm,” being, among others, “The 
Vision of the Man Accurst” and ‘“‘The Soul 
and the Dwelling.” The titles we have given 
will enable readers familiar with the author’s 
work to judge of the merit of the selection. 
Excellent as we think the choice must, on the 
whole, be considered, it has the (perhaps in- 
evitable) disadvantage -of excluding poems 
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which certain of Mr. Buchanan’s admirers must 
be sorry to miss. The volume reached us in 
May, and the recent Ballads of Life, Love, 
and Humour was published in March; we 
cannot, therefore, suppose that the earlier 
book would have suffered any serious disloca- 
tion by the reprinting of certain of its more 
conspicuous poems in the present volume of 
selections, which, if it be anything, ought to 
be representative of the poet’s genius and 
indicative of the range of his powers. We 
think, therefore, that the ‘‘ Lights of Leith” 
might, with advantage, have appeared in place, 
say, of the ‘‘Two Sons” and “ Charmian;” 
and that ‘‘O’Connor’s Wake” would better 
have represented the author’s view of the lower 
Irish character than the “ Wake of O’Hara,” 
which has less of the humour of grim jollity, 
and has, moreover, a most lame and impotent 
conclusion, although, indeed, it possesses a few 
touches quite on a level with anything in its 
companion poem. 


‘¢ ¢God bless old Ireland !’ said Mistress Hart, 
Mother to Mike of the donkey-cart ; 
* God bless old Ireland till all be done, 
She never made wake for a better son !’ 
And all joined chorus, and each one said 
Something kind of the boy that was dead ; 
And the bottle went round from lip to lip, 
And the weeping widow, for fellowship, 
Took the glass of old Biddy and had a sip, 

At the wake of Tim O’Hara.” 


We might dispense with ‘‘Barbara Gray,” 
which, though fraught with some genuine 
passion, is disfigured, we fear, by not a little 
forced emotion ; but we are sorry to miss the 
strong grip of reality which is jseen in “ Phil 
Blood’s Leap.” The two pooms “ To David in 
Heaven” and ‘‘ The Snowdrop” bear reference 
to the young poet David Gray, the story of 
whose hapless life is told in a brief, but touch- 


ing, Appendix. The — in question derive, 


no doubt, their chief interest for the author 
from their melancholy association with his 
friend; but there is nothing quite worthy of the 
author in either of the poems (certainly not in 
the first-named of the two), and, perhaps, now 
that we have realised that Gray himself, though 
aman of very pure poetic feeling, was by no 
means a great poet, it might have been as well 
toomit them. But this is a matter on which 
Mr. Buchanan must naturally feel deeply. On 
the whole, as we say, the selection is a good 
one, and affords an excellent view of the 
author’s gifts. That this is poetry with a 
fundamental body of stuff in it is the least we 
can say for the work as a whole; and that it is 
marked by a right instinct of aspiration and by 
urity of motive must also be affirmed. We 
feel, as we read, that Mr. Buchanan’s poetry 
comes from someone, and in this respect has an 
enormous advantage over a large part of modern 
verse, which, coming from nobody in particular, 
can scarcely hope to appealto anyone, “ Nell,” 
in the volume under review, is an excellent 
example of the author's real-life work, and is, 
moreover, a sheer slice out of life, and as vivid 
a portrait, in its way, as the Bill Sykes of 
Dickens. Mr. Buchanan is weakest in the 
‘* Spiritual Poems ;” the province of the purely 
spiritual is foreign to his powers. The career 
of this author has been one of peculiar interest, 
and is now not without pathos. Mr. Buchanan, 
at the outset, either resisted coterie tendencies 
or was resisted by them; and very soon the few 
intimate friends with whom he started in life— 
Gray, Dobell, and others—were removed by 
death. He had established a high place among 
younger poets after Tennyson, when he had the 
misfortune to acquire the reputation (not un- 
merited) of a literary Ishmael, and since then 
he has been struggling against many odds. 
Nevertheless, he has done, and is still doing, 
work that must honour him in a high degree. 





National Pictures. From the Spanish of 
Fernan Caballero, By the Author of ‘‘ Tasso’s 
Enchanted Ground.” (Burns and yee The 
talesin this volume are abridged translations 
from the Cuadros de Costumbres of Fernan 
Caballero. We have no fault to find with the 
curtailing somewhat the prolixity of modern 
Spanish. aballero’s style fully rendered 
might seem too luxuriant for English readers. 
The delicate touches of her poetical descriptions, 
her graceful fancies, so vividly contrasted with 
the directness and rudeness of the snatches of 
song and proverb which she puts into the mouth 
of her peasant characters, render her by no 
means an easy author to translate. In the 
present version this luxuriance is pruned down 
to the sober taste and commonplace of the 
English ; the phrase, ‘‘ She was so pretty that 
even the sun envied her,’ becomes simply 
“bright as the sun;” the willow merely 
‘hangs over the water” instead of ‘‘ sipping 
it daintily with her lips.’ Many of tho similes 
are omitted; the difficulties of the proverbs and 
proverbial locutions are constantly shirked ; 
only a few of the snatches of song are rendered 
at all, and those not very satisfactorily. It is 
almost a triumph of ingenuity to get 


‘* At the gate of heaven displayed 
Little angels, though poor, ever live ” 


out of 


‘* A la puerta del cielo 
Venden zapatos 
Para los angelitos 
Qae estan descalzos.” 


(At the gate of heaven shoes are sold for the 
little child angels (i.e, dead infants) who go 
there unshod.) The exquisite tenderness of the 
last verse of the ballad of the ‘‘ Cruel Sister,”’ 
in Lucas Garcia, is very inadequately given. 
In moulding two. sentences into one, gram- 
matical constructions occur of a harshness from 
which the original is entirely free, and some- 
times the essential word on which the idea of 
the whole paragraph depends is the one omitted. 
On p. 84 it is “the severe and inflexible laws 
of honour” (honra), not of religion merely, 
which the Spanish peasantry are said to observe 
so strictly. But it would be ungracious to 
insist on these shortcomings. They will be 
wholly unobserved by English readers, who 
will enjoy the narrative, and will get a deeper 
insight into certain phases of Andalusian life 
than can be obtained from a hundred guide- or 
tourist-books, without a suspicion that there is 
anything more behind. 


Not the least acceptable volumes of the 
‘*Parchment Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) are those which it is practically im- 
possible to review. Of such are the Horace, 
edited by Mr. F. W. Cornish, of Eton; and the 
Shakspere, of which the first volume has just 
reached us, containing four plays—‘‘ The 
Tempest,” ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
‘‘ Measure for Measure,” and ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” In these days of in- 
numerable school editions of the classics, com- 
piled to meet the insatiate demand of ex- 
aminees, the “gentleman and scholar” has 
hitherto been quite overlooked. Aldines and 
Elzevirs are not within the reach of all—not 
even when historic libraries are broken up. 
There must still be many who want a Horace 
of home manufacture, which shall be both 
utendo habilis aud formae elegantioris. Mr. 
Cornish has done his part with more labour of 
textual criticism than might be inferred from 
his modest Preface. We thank him especially 
for having brought back the asterisk and the 
obelus in their old-fashioned use. Altogether, 
we know no recent book that deserves a more 
hearty welcome from those who can distinguish 
between books and books. Of the Shakspere, 
we forbear to commit ourselyes to any definite 





criticism. There is no editor’s name and no 
Preface, and (we may add) no frontispiece, such 
as has heightened the charm of all the pre- 
ceding volumes of this series. We decline, 
therefore, to undertake a collation of the text, 
though we are not unwilling to yield our con- 
fidence to publishers who have already given 
us Prof. Dowden’s scholarly edition of the 
Sonnets. We may be wrong (and we do not 
profess to any special knowledge of these 
matters), but the printing of the Shakspere 
strikes us as being not quite so clear as that of 
the Horace. 


Don Quixote. A Translation based on that of 
Peter Anthony Motteux. Edited by Edward 
Bell. (George Bell and Sons.) Since 1612, 
when John Shelton’s version of the first part 
of Don Quixote was issued, several English 
translators have tried their hands on Cervantes’ 
masterpiece, the latest being Mr. Duffield, 
whose translation appeared last year. It can- 
not be said that the work of any one of these 
craftsmen is a conspicuous success; but the 
version ‘‘ by various hands,” which was revised 
by Peter Anthony Motteux, and first published 
in 1712, has preserved a fair amount of the 
spirit of its original in very bold and idiomatic 
English. This version has been reprinted, 
with revisions and emendations, by Messrs. 
Bell, and forms a fresh instalment in their con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library.” On 
the whole, the editor has decidedly improved 
upon the work of Motteux, for he has judi- 
clously pruned many of the latter’s too ample 
sentences, and has generally toned down those 
passages in which the dry humour of Cer- 
vantes was presented as broad farce. Lock- 
hart’s Life of the author of Don Quixote has 
been reprinted, as well as his notes; and 
some further notes have been added, chiefly 
to explain the proverbs which are at once 
a beauty and a difficulty in the original. We 
may add that in the Preface the editor acknow- 
ledges the valuable assistance afforded him in 
the oe of revision by Mr. Duffield’s scholarly 
work. 


ANOTHER addition to ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard 
Library,” which was published earlier in the 
year, is entitled Classic Tales. It contains, in 
the following order, ‘‘ Rasselas,” “‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” and the 
‘* Sentimental Journey.” The text of each has 
been arrived at from a collation of the earliest 
editions. 


WE have received English versions of two 
works by Herr Georg Ebers—A (Question, 
translated by Mary J. Safford, and The 
Emperor, translated by Clara Bell, in 2 vols. 
Both these works are issued by Mr. Gottsberger, 
of New York, who has already published 
several other novels and tales by Ebers. The 
volumes before us are well printed, and their 
shape and size are identical with the convenient 

attern of the Tauchnitz series. Herr Ebers 

as won a world-wide name by his attempts to 
portray the life of the ancient world in various 
works of fiction. For our part, we must con- 
fess that in reading his books we generally find 
lifeless figures, not very well grouped, against 
scenery which is both vivid and historically 
correct. In other words, Ebers is a good sceno- 
painter, but a poor dramatist. To A Question 
this criticism is not altogether applicable. The 
story possesses no plot, and its characters are 
drawn in the barest outline; but, on the other 
hand, it is instinct with a life and vigour not 
always possessed by Herr Ebers’ tales, and 
affords a charming description of country life 
in ancient Sicily. The Emperor presents a 
study of the Emperor Hadrian and his times. 
The lines of the principal portrait are carefully 
finished, but we cannot say that its effect is 
— Both translators haye done their work 
Well, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Exrzanor Marx, who recited the “ Pied 
Piper” so admirably at the Browning Society’s 
extra meeting, is drawing up a short account 
of Mr. Browning’s musician, Abt Vogler, for 
the second part of the Browning iety’s 
Papers. The Abbé Vogler was the teacher of 
both Weber and Meyerbeer, and Weber always 
entertained the highest regard and affection 
for his ‘‘dear master.” On the other hand, 
Mozart disliked Vogler, and ran him down, 
a proceeding in which he has been followed by 
other musicians—but not without protest from 
many men of note. Abbé Vogler’s “‘ Orches- 
trion,” the instrument mentioned by Mr. 
Browning, will be described by Miss Marx. 


WE are promised two volumes of articles re- 
printed from the periodical press—one is the 
‘Modern Arabian Nights,” which Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson contributed about four years ago to 
London; the other is “My Watch Below,” 
which appeared quite recently in the Daily 
Telegraph, signed by ‘‘A Seafarer.” We under- 
stand that e “Seafarer” is none other than 
Mr, Clarke Russell, author of The Wreck of 
the oe far the best of modern sea 
novels. 


Tue third volume of Mr. Perey M. Thornton’s 
Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century, to 
be issued almost immediately by Messrs. W. 
H. Allen, will include a special analysis of the 
foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington in 
1834-35, and of that of Sir Robert Peel in 
1841-46. It will also elucidate the condition 
of affairs which precipitated—if it did not 
absolutely cause—the Crimean War. The 
Foreign Secretaryships of Lord Malmesbury, 
Lord Sasll, and Lord Clarendon, compiled 
from private records and public sources, will 
also form part of the book. In the Appendix 
reference to some private memoirs of Napoleon I. 
is made, as illustrating his dread of Stein’s in- 
fluence with Germany in 1808. A facsimile of 
the last electoral letter of Mr. Pitt and portraits 
of Peel, Wellington, Aberdeen, Russell, Claren- 
don, and Malmesbury accompany the volume. 


TuE new bell at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
will shortly be properly rung, has excited a 

eat deal of interest among London folk. 
ffessre. Griffith and Farran have nearly ready a 
little bock by Mr. S. J. Mackie, entitled Great 
Paul, from its Casting to its Dedication, with a 
chapter about bells by Dr. J. Stainer, the 
organist of St. Paul’s. The little volume will 
haye several illustrations, and will furnish a 
complete history of the undertaking. 


UnveEr the title The Ancient Manuscripts of 
the New Testament for English Readers, the Rev. 
F. T. Bassett, of Dulverton Rectory, will short 
publish a translation of the five earliest MSS. 
of the New Testament. The work will be 
issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WE take from the Scofsman some interesting 
details about the burial-place of Carlyle at 
Ecclefechan. A few gentlemen haying the 
right of sepulture in the ground have had the 
enclosing wall rebuilt, the refuse removed, and 
walks opened. The gate is open throughout the 
daytime to all comers. Mr. James Carlyle, of 
Newlands, near Ecclefechan, has recently 
erected a large tombstone to the memory of his 
two brothers, Thomas and John Aitken. Near 
the top of the stdne is the motto ‘‘ Humilitate,” 
and underneath the Carlyle arms(!). The in- 
scription reads, as far as regards Thomas: 
‘*Here rests Thomas Carlyle, who was born at 
Ecclefechan, 4th December 1795, and died at 
24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, on Saturday, 
5th February 1881.” 

At the foot of the actual grave is a small stone, 
with the initials “‘T. C,” At the house in which 


Carlyle was born a visitors’ book is kept, the 
gift of Dr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, U.S.; and 
among the more recent names in it are those of 
the Earl of Rosebery and Lord Young. 


Mr. EssworTu announces that his Part 10 of 
“the Roxburghe Ballads” for the Ballad Society 
— will contain a large Group of Anti- 

a Ballads; that Part 11, for 1882, will 
include a large Group of Historical Ballads 
on the Rye House Plot, 1683, Jack Presbyter, 
and the Duke of Monmouth’s Insurrection in 
the West, 1685; and that Part 13 will begin 
vol. vy. in 1883, with a Group of Legendary 
Romantic Ballads, from the Roxburghe Oollec- 
tion, few of which have ever been reprinted. 
Legendary Historic Ballads will follow soon. 
The completion of the whole Roxburghe series 
is now within measurable distance, and may 

robably include a General Introduction on 
allad History, and full Index to the whole 
collection, from the present editor. When the 
Roxburghe Ballads are complete, Mr. Ebsworth 
will edit ‘‘The Civil War and Protectorate 
Ballads,” in five parts, arranged chronologically. 


WE understand that a work entitled Bicycles 
and Tricycles, Past and Present, by Mr. Charles 
Spencer, author of The Bicycle Road Book, will 
published shortly by Messrs. Griffith and 

arran. 


A NEw volume of the Classified Catalogue of 
the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, by Mr. Vincent, the librarian, is now 
ready. Itincludes the most important works 
published during the last twenty-five years, 

laced under their respective heads, accompanied 


y @ synopsis and indexes of authors and 
subjects. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND Winvvs have issued 
a new ard uniform edition of the works of 
Mr. Charles Reade. It is handsomely bound 
and illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. W. 
Small, and other well-known artists. 


THE Index Society have just issued their 
two volumes for last year, being the Index of 
Obituary Notices for 1880, and Mr. Walter 
Bye’s Index of Norfolk Topography; and also, 
as one of their volumes for the present year, 
the Literature of Vegetable Technology, by Mr. 
B. Daydon Jackson, founded on the collections 
of Mr. J. G. Symons. Of these two last we 
may say something hereafter. The Index o 
Obituary Notices is, we believe, the first of the 
kind that the society have yet published. 
Such an enterprise, as its value will only be 
appreciated hereafter, so it can only be im- 
proved by time. Apart from American papers, 
not a single foreign journal is indexed; and 
but two insignificant provincial journals. We 
would specially call the attention of the com- 
pilers to the excellent obituaries that appear in 
the Scotsman. Surely they must have some 
North Briton among theirnumber. Of London 
dailies, again, only the Times is mentioned ; 
whereas three New York papers are thus 
honoured. The rule ought to be to include 
every notice that has any independent value, 
and to omit those which have not, wherever 
they may appear. Provincial obituaries are 
often by far the most full. 


Mr. J. T. GILBERT has rapidly followed up 
his publication of the Aphorismical Discovery 
by a History of the Irish Confederation and the 

ar in Ireland, 1641-1643 (Dublin: Printed for 
the Editor by Gill and Sons). The work is 
from the pen of Richard Bellings, who, as secre- 
tary to the Confederation, had excellent means 
of acquiring an insight into its working and 
sufficient abilities to enable him to make use of 
his — There never was a time when the 
study 
because, whatever be the view taken of actual 
| political difficulties, these can neyer be ap- 





of Irish history was more needful, | 8 





47 
proached with any reasonable prospect of a 
solution until the chasm which divides the 


two races is fully acknowledged to have come 
into existence through the wrongdoing of 
past generations of Englishmen. It is needless 
tosay that in Mr. Gilbert the reader will find 
a competent guide; and the documents with 
which the Appendix is enriched, notably those 
relating to the eviction of the O’ Byrnes, are 
enough in themselves to — why the name 
of English justice was held in Ireland as no 
better than a mockery. Even for the English 
historian of the reign of Oharles I. the book is 
invaluable. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MAXxwWELt has in the press 
(to be published by subscription) a History of 
Old Dundee, narrated out of the town council 
register and other sources. Many local inci- 
dents will be described that are connected with 
events of national concern, such as the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution; the modes of action 
in the municipal life of the town will be 
illustrated; and curious details given about 
old punishments. The work will contain an 
neers of St. Mary’s Tower, as it stood 
before the uave of the church was destroyed ; 
a reproduction of Orawford’s map of 1766; and 
a facsimile of the title-page of ‘The Book of 
the Church.” 


Pror. InaraM, the librarian of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has issued separate copies of 
his paper before the Irish Academy on “‘ The 
Earliest English Translation of the De Imita- 
tione Christi,” a MS. in the library under his 
charge, lettered ‘‘ Musica Celi” on the cover, 
and —~ : of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but containing only the first three 
parts. There is another less complete MS. in 
the Oambridge University Library, and, 
seemingly, one in the Bodleian. The earliest 
printed English version is Atkynson’s in 1502, 
the first three Lavin © sevens by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and Queen Margaret’s translation of 
the fourth part, 1504, also printed by de Worde. 
Atkynson’s is a much more florid and puffy 
version than the simple and racy MS. one, 
as Prof. Ingram shows by extracts. The 
Professor proposes to edit the MS., if not for 
the Dublin University Press, then for the Early- 
English Text Society; and, if for the society, 
he will make a parallel-text of it by reprinting 
Atkynson’s edition, or a fresh MS. version, if 


of | one should turn up. 


WE learn from the Critic that Mr. John 
Burroughs, the American essayist, is now in 
this country, visiting the scenes associated with 
the lives of English and Scotch men of letters. 


Messrs. REES WELSH AND Oo., of Philadel- 
hia, announce a yolume of the prose works of 
. Walt Whitman, under the title of Specimen 
Days and Collects. The yolume is divided into 
three parts. The first contains reminiscences of 
his early life ; the second, a diary of his experi- 
ences during the war; the third, a collection 
of essays on political and social subjects, re- 
ublished from the North American and other 
views. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN’s Vignettes from Nature 
has had the honour of being reprinted by a New 
York publisher, and sold for 15 cents (7}d.). 


Mr. Joun Mor.tEy’s monograph on Rousseau 
has been translated into Russian. 


Dr. EvcEen OswAtp has contributed to two 
recent numbers of the oe Siir die Literatur 
des In- und Auslandes (July 1 and 8) an elaborate 

aper upon the relations between Goethe and 
Barlyle. Though the materials are in great 
t derived from Mr. Froude’s biography, Dr. 
Dewald has the advantage of approaching the 
bject from the German standpoint. There is 
probably no one else who could have treated it 
so thoroughly. 
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Tre President of the Russian Academy lately 
presented to the Ozar two volumes of Reports 
and Decisions of the Governing Senate in the 
Reign of Peter the Great, These form merel: 
instalments of a series which, it is expected, 
will extend to twenty-six volumes in all. 
They refer to the most important matters in 
every branch of administration, and afford 
ampler material than has hitherto been acces- 
sible for a study of the epoch of Russian 
regeneration. The credit of the publication is 
in a great measure due to Senator Kalachov, 
who Soe charge of the Moscow archives of the 
Ministry of Justice, and who superintended the 
making of extracts and the process of printing. 


Vicror LAFERTSL, whose Alexandre II.: 
Détails inédits sur sa Vie intime et sa Mort, has 
recently appeared, is said to be the nom de 
guerre of the Princess Dolgorouki, morganatic 
wife of the late Czar. 


Pror. A. NEwron, of Cambridge, wishes us 
to state that the paragraph about his edition of 
Yarrell’s British Birds, which appeared in the 
last number of the AcADEMY, is “‘ almost wholly 
inaccurate ”’—so far, at least, as regards himself. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


Tuer Académie francaise held its annual public 
meeting on Friday, July 7, when the report 
on all the literary competitions of the year 
was read by the permanent secretary, M. 
Camille Doucet. The Montyon prizes for virtue 
were distributed by the president for the 
current quarter, M. Mézitres. As usual, the 
larger number of these fell to women; but on 
this occasion several sailors and others received 
rewards for saying life. 


THE French papers announce that Malle. 
Dosne, while arranging for publication the 
papers of Thiers, has come across a bundle 
endorsed simply ‘‘ Notes,” which seem to con- 
tain the materials for a projected volume of 
rivate memoirs. IHlere is a sketch of Louis- 
hilippe, another of Jacques Laffitte, a con- 
versation with Talleyrand, and a philippic 
spanet the author of the coup d'état. Whether 

dile. Dosne will consent to the publication of 
these fragmentary notes is uncertain. 


THE Ecole libre des Sciences politiques 
annually awards a sort of travelling fellowship 
of the value of 4,000 frs. (£160) to one of its 
old pupils. The holder must spend at least six 
months abroad, and must write a memoir upon 
some subject — by the body of professors. 
This year, M. Bedout, a clerk in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, has been selected to study 
the decisions of the English admiralty courts 
during the period of the Revolution and the 
First Empire. 

SEVERAL changes have recently taken place 
in the political press at Paris. The Gauloishas 
amalgamated with the Faris Journal, under the 
joint editorship of M. Henry de Péne; and con- 
sequently M. Jules Simon has had to found a 
new paper of his own—the Passant. Another 
new daily is announced, entitled the IJndé- 
pendance francaise, to be edited by M. Charles 
Boysset, one of the chiefs of the coalition in 
the Chamber of Deputies that overthrew M. 
Gambetta last January. 

AcoorDING to the Annuaire de la Presse, edited 
by M. Mermet, the total number of journals 
published in France is 3,272, being 1,343 in 
Paris and 1,929 in the provinces. Of the former, 
it is — to find that the most numerous 
class is financial (209), then medical (97), illus. 
trated (88), fashions (81), political (71), law 
(64), Oatholic (64), science (41), literature (30), 
and art (19). The provincial papers are thus 
classified according to their politics: Republican 





615), Legitimist (177), Orleanist (146), religious 
tro8y, Bonapartist (100). 

THE fourth part of the sale of the Biblio- 
théque Didot took place in Paris last month. 
The number of lots was 500, and the total 

rice realised was 253,146 frs. (£10,000). 

eral Horae were sold, one of which was 
bought by the Baron de Beurnonyille for no 
less than 30,500 frs. (£1,220). This was a MS. 
written in France in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, probably for the Duke of 
Bedford. It is on vellum, with twelve large 
and 369 smaller illuminations, of which fifty- 
eight illustrate the dance of death. In the 
beginning of the last century it was given to 
Dr. Richard Meade by Louis XYV., and only 
returned to France in 1863. 


A cuHeEaP but well-printed series of little 
books is being published at Paris by M. Léopold 
Cerf under the title of “Nouvelle Collection 
illustrée.”” Each is an original work by a writer 
of repute, containing about 160 pages; and the 
price is only one franc a yolume. One of the 
three that have already appeared is an his- 
torical sketch of English literature, by M. 
Léon Boucher, of Besangon ; and among the 
announcements are Les Races humaines, by M. 
Abel Hovelacque ; Les Basques et le Pays basque, 
by M. Julien Vinson ; and L’Espagne des Goths 
et des Arabes, by M. Léon Geley. 








OBITUARY, 
DR. ERNST HAAS. 


WE much regret to announce the death of the 
well-known Orientalist Dr. Ernst Haas, of the 
British Museum, which occurred on July 3, at 
his residence in Westbourne Park. For more 
than a year Dr. Haas had been invalided by a 
malady the seeds of which had been present 
all his life, and against which his naturally 
strong constitution battled for fourteen months, 
Dr. Haas was born at Ooburg in April 1835, 
and was therefore in his forty-eighth year. In 
1852 he matriculated at the University of Berlin, 
and for two years devoted himself both in that 
city and at Bonn to the study of the Teutonic 
languages, as well as those of Latin origin. 
With that desire for thoroughness which he 
showed in everything he put his hand to, he at 
the same time turned his attention to Sanskrit 
in order to gain a more complete knowledge of 
the objects of his study. But, having taken 
up Sanskrit as a means to an end, he became 
so fascinated by the taste it gave him for 


Oriental literature that he further directed his | to 


energies to acquiring a knowledge of Persian 
and the kindred languages. These he studied 
under Prof. Roth at Tiibingen, and subse- 
uently he returned to Berlin to work on the 
Oriental MSS. in the Royal Library. From 
the information gained from these MSS. he 
compiled a dissertation on Indian domestic 
life which gained for him the degrees of M.A. 
and Doctor of Philosophy at Tubingen, and 
a portion of which was afterwards published in 
the fifth volume of Weber’s Jndische Studien. 
After leaving the university Dr. Haas spent 
two years in Paris, and then went to Scot- 
land, where he acted as tutor in the family 
of Lord Minto for three years. In 1866 he was 
appointed to a post in the Oriental branch of 
the Library of the British Museum, which office 
he held until his death. With indefatigable 
energy he devoted himself to the work of that 
department, and, single-handed, for fifteen 
years succeeded in performing its duties with 
thorough efficiency. In 1876 he printed, by 
order of the Trustees, his Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit and Pali books under his charge— 
a Catalogue which is pronounced by those 
who are best able to judge to be free not 
only from a single error, but from a single 
inaccuracy. As an able public servant, his 





death is a loss to the country, while a wide 
circle of personal friends share with his 
relatives their grief at his untimely end. His 
unswerving uprightness of character, the con- 
stancy of his friendship, and his natural kindli- 
ness, endeared him to all who associated with 
him either among the books in the British 
Museum or in private society. The only works 
of which Dr. Haas was author are two papers, 
entitled ‘‘ Ueber die Urspriinge der indischen 
Medizin, mit besonderem Bezug auf Susruta,” 
and “ Hippokrates und die indische Medizin des 
Mittelalters,” both of which appeared in the 
Zeitschrift of the Deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft for 1876 and 1877. For some 
years Dr. Haas had held the office of Professor 
of Sanskrit at University College, London. 
RoserT K. Dovauas, 





DR. W. G. WARD. 


Dr. Wit1iAM GrorGE Warp, who died at 
Hampstead on July 6 at the age of seventy, 
was the most remarkable of the younger genera- 
tion of thinkers who “‘ cut into the movement ” 
of 1833 ‘‘atan angle.” His Ideal of a Christian 
Church was published in the interval between 
Newman’s secession to Littlemore and his sub- 
mission to Rome. And it immediately super- 
seded Tract XC. in the public mind, and 
created, by no fault of Ward’s, a very unfair 
impression that all Tractarians claimed to hold 
and teach all Roman doctrine in the Church of 
England. After a dramatic scene in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, he was deprived of his 
degree, became a Roman Catholic, and married 
the lady with whose letters he solaced himself 
in the intervals of his defence. The Pope made 
him a Doctor of Divinity, and Card. Wiseman 
made him Professor at St. Edmund’s College at 
Ware. He wrote a sequel to his Ideal, and 
a treatise, unpublished, ‘‘De Obduratorum 
Peccatis Mortalibus,” on the guilt of doin 
what by your own fault you cannot help; an 
began a treatise on the theology of Nature and 
Grace, in which he showed, perhaps, more sus- 
tained speculative power than in any of his 
other writings. This was published in 1862. 
Its completion was interrupted by his succeed- 
ing Card. Wiseman as editor of the Dublin Review. 
Henceforward his activity had two directions 
—a vigorous championship of a priori philoso- 
phy, and a yet more vigorous insistance on the 
Papal claims. His resolute — to the 
scheme of a Roman Catholic college at Oxford 
was quite unsoftened by his personal attachment 
Dr. Newman; his championship of the 
Syllabus contributed something to the definition 
of 1870. He was always paradoxical: he 
argued that, though he was bound to hold 
Intellectus in Latin to be one aspect of man’s 
highest good, intellect in English was hardly a 
part of man’s perfection at all; he never dis- 
cussed the relations between cleverness and 
insight into truth, and contented himself with 
proving to demonstration that it is more to be 
good than to be clever. He proved that it was 
quite right to condemn Galileo, and incidentally 
that Galileo shuffled badly ; and he also proved 
that the Church stopped short of finally con- 
demning the theory of the solar system now 
received. He certainly kept himself and his 
Review singularly clear from any attempts to 
hamper positive science; in this, as in much 
else, he resembled the elder Froude. His essays 
on Scriptural and devotional subjects and on 
questions of theology were collected in 1879 and 
1880. His laborious demonstration of the 
elements of theism was interrupted by his 
death. Perhaps one of the most effective 
chapters was the doctrine of ‘ anti-impulsive 
effort,” which, whether it proves ‘ free-will 
or no, disproves utilitarianism, as it shows 
clearly that the permanent set of our activity 18 
independent of our desires. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important paper in the July Anii- 
is Prof. George Stephens’s ‘‘ Letter from 

oe ll a of Northern lore 
is , and he ere given us @ con- 
densed account of what is being done in Scan- 
dinavia on matters historical and antiquarian. 
It seems that there are three dialect societies in 


the North, one with its head-quarters at Upsala, three 


another at Christiania, and a third at Copen- 
hagen ; all of them are doing good work. The 
Danish society, as representing a tongue the 
most nearly related to our own, will probably 
have the greatest interest for English-speaking 
people. ‘‘Its object is to publish dictionaries 
of the book-language and of the great local 
dialects, to prepare works on proper names and 
place-names, to print old Danish + paeemage 
. - » It consequently unites in itself more than 
is attempted by both the Early-English Text 
Society and the English Dialect Society put 
together.” Such a body must be doing work 
that will be very instructive for English people. 
We trust it may receive a large measure of 
support from this country. Mr. Wheatley’s 

aper on “Saint Swithin”’ is interesting, as he 

as collected notices not only of the Bishop of 
Winchester whose festival has become to the 
English peasant a weather Pa. but also 
of the other watery saints whoss feast days 

rform a similar function in foreign lands. 
We are not aware that the tradition can be 
traced back in this country beyond the borders 
of Christianity, but it is almost certainly of 
much earlier origin. From Mr. William "4 
Black we have a paper on “‘ Shakesperian Folk- 
Lore.” Mr. B. L. Lewis discourses on ‘‘ Parish 
Registers,” and Mr. J. H, Round gives usa 
second part of his valuable studies on “The 
Domesday of Colchester.” 

In the Revista Contemporanea of June 30 
Senior Gonzalez Janer discusses the question of 
cereal production in Spain in face of American 
competition. His conclusion is that, in the 
Centre and North, wheat maystill be profitably 
grown for home consumption, but that the 
export to the colonies had better be surrendered 
to America, which can supply them more 
cheaply. In the South and East of Spain corn 
cannot be profitably cultivated on irrigated 
land, and on unirrigated the crop too often 
suffers from drought; wine, oil, fruits, vege- 
tables, and pasture should be the sole agricul- 
tural produce there. ‘‘La Juventud Dorada” 
treats slightly of the reigns of the Catholic 
Kings and of Charles V., and rather more at 
length of the sons of Catherine de Medici in 
France. ‘‘ La Literatura Espajiola en Francia,” 
by M. Magnabal, is one of the studies to which 
the Oalderon centenary gave rise. The regula- 
tions of the Spanish Theatre in 1818 are curious, 
showing how completely it was under Court 
subjection. The Diary of the Conde de Toreno 
in Italy, and the aesthetic study, “ El Ultimo 
Suspiro,” by Tinajero Martinez, are concluded 
in this number. 








THE ROSSETTI SALE, 


‘THE sale of the late D. G. Rossetti’s house- 
hold effects took place at 16 Cheyne Walk, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 5, 6, 
and 7, r one day of private view and 
two days of public view, in which it was 
estimated that scarcely fewer than 3,000 persons 
visited the house. The attendances on the sale 
days were very large, the bidding was brisk, 
and the prices fetched were unusually high— 
higher, proportionately, it is thought, than at the 
Hamilton sale. The most spirited bidders and 
principal purchasers were Messrs. Ellis, Christie, 

airfax Murray, Howell, Nutt, Heaton, and 
Marks. A number of the deceased poet’s 
friends were present on each of the three days; 





and, as these were determined to carry off relics 
at any cost, the inevitable contingent of the 
broking fraternity seemed heavily handicapped, 
and their disappointment and indignation were 
obyious enough. Messrs. Wharton, Martin and 
Co. were the auctioneers. 

A carved oak cabinet, inlaid with pearl, 

fetched £22 (Howell); a couch, painted in 
panels and round the lower stile by 
Rossetti (subjects being ‘‘ Amor,” ‘‘ Amans,” 
and ‘‘Amata”) brought £54 12s. (Murray) ; 
a pair of fire-screens in tapestry, representing 
the Pr Son, 25 guineas (Christie) ; a sofa, 
with painted in figure and landscape, 
33 guineas (Fred. Locker); Rossetti’s secre- 
taire, 34 guineas (Howell); a Portuguese 
cabinet, covered in leather and brass, £45 ; 
Rossetti’s bookcase, carved mahogany Chippen- 
dale, £50 (Marks). The brasses and bronzes, 
of which there were many curious examples, 
from a large sixteenth-century chandelier to 
small incense-burners, fetched exceptionally 
high prices ; as also did the pieces of jewellery, 
which were for the most such as Rossetti had 
used to paint from. Among the latter, a large 
black Oriental pearl mounted in silver, from 
Rossetti’s design, and painted by him in Mona 
Vanna, went to Howell. The engravings in- 
cluded twenty-four after Fuseli and nearly 
eighty after Stothard; they all fetched good 
prices. The most interesting of the drawings 
— up were four or five by the early pre- 
phaelites W. H. Deverell, W. Holman 
Hunt, and J. E. Millais. The paintings were 
not of great interest. 

Perhaps the most intersting items of the sale 

were the books of the poet-painter. Of these, 
Poliphili fetched £38 (Ellis) ; Songe de Poliphili, 
£9 9s.; Gerarde’s Herball, £4 5s. ; Capricios de 
Goya, £12 12s.; Gilchrist’s Blake, two volumes, 
£5 5s.; Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, with an- 
notations by Rossetti, £2 15s.; the interesting 
MS. and sketch-book of William Blake, which 
was bought by Rossetti about 1848 from Palmer, 
an attendant at the British Museum (and 
relative of Blake’s Palmer), for 10s., fetched in 
the sale 105 guineas (Ellis); Frederick Locker’s 
volume of unpublished poems, £1 6s. ; Rossetti’s 
Dante and his Circle, £1 7s. 6d.; a curious 
little volume entitled Hndimion, by Gombaud 
£1; Landor’s Count Julian, £1 33; F. J 
Shields’ Illustrations to The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
£2 5s.(H. T. Dunn); an unbound copy of the 
pre-Raphaelite magazine the Germ, £6 6s. 
Stevens). For the Presentation copies the bid- 
ing was very brisk, W. B. Scott's Poems going 
for £3 3s, ; Coventry Patmore’s three volumes, 
£2 15s.; Sir Henry Taylor's two volumes, 
£2 2s.; John Payne’s Mask of Shadows, 
£1 17s. 6d.; P. B. Marston’s two volumes, 
£6 6s.; E. W. Gosse’s New Poems, £1 12s. 6d. ; 
Hall Caine’s Sonnets of Three Centuries, with 
marginalia, £2 15s.; Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon, £32 11s. (Stevenson); Tauchnitz 
edition of Rossetti’s Poems, £1 1s. per copy; 
Rossetti’s Hand and Soul, 17s. Besides the 
above, a number of Presentation copies, in- 
cluding Ruskin’s Modern Painters, had been 
previously sold by private treaty. The total 
realised by the sale was over £3,000. 

Rossetti’s own drawings, of which there 
remain nearly one hundred, are to be sold next 
season at Christies’. 

We understand that Rossetti’s will provides 
that his property be divided between his mother 
and brother, with mementoes to eight or nine 
intimate friends—Theodore Watts (for many 
years his closest friend), Frederick Shields, 
F. Madox Brown, T. Hall Caine, IF. RB. Leyland, 
W. B. Scott, Burne Jones, and Swinburne. 
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CORRESPOND ENCE. 
WAS ROGER OF MONTGOMERY AT SENLAC? 
Somerleaze, Wells: July 10, 1882. 

The controversy between myself and Mr. 
Howorth ought certainly to come to an end 
some time, and the sooner the better. I had 
somehow fancied that my last letter would be 
the end. At any rate this present one shall be, 
asfarasI amconcerned. For dispute might be 
endless, when no new facts are brought forward, 
but when each side simply asks the other to 
take a different estimate of facts which are 
already known. 

Mr. Howorth’s main point is that Wace 
sometimes makes mistakes. I never denied it; 
indeed, I supplied him with some of the instances 
which he now uses, and I have no doubt that, 
if I went through Wace for the purpose, I could 
find other mistakes which Mr. Howorth has not 
quoted. On the other hand, Mr. Howorth 
charges Wace with special ignorance as to 
English affairs. I have answered by quotin 
some instances of remarkable and unexpec 
accuracy on his part as to English affairs. It 
is plain that of this kind of work there is 
literally no end; the real point is, not whether 








Wace sometimes makes mistakes, whether he 
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sometimes writes Roger for Robert, or Robert 
for Roger—a thing which I may say from sad 
experience is almost as easy as to write “‘eas 
for “west” or ‘‘west” for ‘‘ east”—but 
whether his elaborate picture of Roger of 
Montgomery’s exploits in the battle, a picture 
go remarkably suiting the position of the man, is 
likely to be sheer invention ; mere mistake it can- 
not be. At the same time, I can relieve Wace 
from some of Mr. Howorth’s smaller charges 
of inaccuracy. He does not Eginulf, 
Ingenulf—or however we are to spell him—of 
Laigle (Mr. Howorth’s Engquenulf is doubtless 
owing to the printer, like so many odd forms in 
my own last letter). He certainly appears as 
Engerran in Pluquet’s text; but it is plain 
from the new edition of Andresen le 366) 
that the true reading is Engenouf. So I do not 
see how Wace’s statement, true or false, that 
Harold was brought to William at Avranches 
contradicts anything in the Tapestry, which 
does not mention the place of meeting. If Mr. 
Howorth is thinking of the oath of Harold, as to 
that Wace and the Tapestry agree as to both 
time and place, though both differ from William 
of Poitiers. (On the import of these differences I 
have spoken at length, Norman Conquest, 
iii. 696. ; 

I will mention one or two other points. Mr. 
Howorth does not seem to have understood no | 
remark that Wace had taken more pains wi 
his account of the battle than he has taken 
with the later war between William Rufus and 
Helias. He says that my 
**eulogium [on Wace] is certainly qualified by the 
statement that the nearer he gets to his own day 
the more inaccurate he becomes—a reversal of 
the general habits of a chronicler, which, to say 
the least of it, is a psychological puzzle.” 

I am always puzzled when it comes to hard 
words like ‘psychological;” but I should 
have thought that what I meant was plain 
enough. A chronicler of the ordinary kind 
will doubtless become more trustworthy when 
he reaches his own time. But Wace is rather 
the author of an epic, with a great central 

iece to which he naturally gave more care than 

© gave to the parts of the story before and after 
it. I thought I was right when I said (William 
Rufus, 516) that the time of which most men 
know least is the time just before and just 
after their own birth. 

There is no doubt, from the last words of 
Wace’s poem, that he lived tosee the coronation 
of the younger Henry in 1170. But Mr. 
Howorth is surely hasty in inferring that the 
whole of his long poem was written—still more 
that all his researches were made—after that 
date. As Wace’s father crossed in 1066, and as 
Wace himself was alive and writing in 1170 or 
later, he was most likely an old man when he 
wrote the last words of his poem, and he was 
most likely the son of his father’s old age. So 
Agésilaos was the son of Archidamos; so Lewis 
the T'welfth died at no advanced age exactly a 
hundred years after his father’s captivity at 
Agincourt. So in the pedigree of the Sicilian 
kings four generations cover a good deal more 
than 200 years. I should have taken for 
granted that Wace was collecting materials, and 
even writing, many years before 1170. 

Mr. Howorth says that I 


‘twit him with arguing that Roger of Poictou was 
a grown man in 1066 because he was married and 
a great landowner in 1085. Why 1085? When 
the ‘Domboc’ was written, Roger of Poictou had 
forfeited the various lands which he possessed.” 


Undoubtedly; and so I said. I spoke of 
him “as holding, or, rather, as haying 
held, a vast estate.” It is certain that, by 
1085, Roger had received his lands and had 
lost them, and had married his Poitevin wife. 
But there is no evidence as to the time when 
any of those three events happened. Mr. 





H worth before assumed without evidence 
that the lands were granted to Roger for 
services done in 1066-70. He now assumes, 
also without evidence, that the loss of his lands 
was the punishment of rebellion in 1079-80. 
I can say nothing about this, because my 
authorities say nothing. Robert of Belléme was 
undoubtedly concerned in the rebellion of the 
king’s son Robert. His brother Roger may also 
have been concerned in it; but it is nowhere 
said so. I still do not believe that a man 
whose elder brother was reckoned among the 
‘‘juventus” as late as 1088 could have held a 
great command in 1066, And that argument 
would remain the same, even if it could be 
roved, instead of merely being assumed, that 

oger of Poitou,as well as his elder brother, 
had a hand in Robert’s rebellion. 

On one point I do certainly fully agree with 
Mr. Howorth—namely, in wishing that Dr. 
Stubbs would work the materials of his won- 
derful Prefaces into a connected History of the 
Angeyin kings. EpwArp A, FREEMAN. 





Derby House, Eccles : July 8, 1882. 


I am euffering from two infirmities: one, 
my abominable writing, which is a miserable 
medium in which to convey Old French poetry 
to an unsophisticated printer; and, secondly, 
my distance from London, which prevents my 
corrections from reaching you in time. Under 
these circumstances, I must ask you to lend me 
the aegis of your columns under which to protect 
myself from the cavils of those who may mistake 
printer’s errors for the ignorance of the author. 

In my letter of last week on y+ of Mont- 
gomery, will you kindly correct the following 
errors ?—‘‘ Run on a particular tree” should be 
“seen a particular tree.” For ‘‘Oorincus” read 
‘*Corineus.” For “riel”’ in three places read 
“viel” (ie, old) For “s’entreniest” read 
“s’entremist.” For ‘‘ service” read ‘‘ servise.” 
For “Enguenulf” read “Enguenulf.”” For 
“contendrent” read ‘“contindrent.” For 
‘‘Patry de la Loude” read “Patric de la 
Lande.” For ‘‘ Aluei” read “Alnei.” For 
‘* Mostagne” read “Mortagne.” For “Tiesron ” 
read “Tiesson.” For ‘‘Cingueleiz” read 
‘“‘Cingueleiz.” For “ Willame de Roman” read 
‘“‘ Willame de Romare.” For “premiers” read 
‘“‘primiers.” For ‘‘ Brelouz” read ‘‘ Bretonz.” 
For ‘‘per pest, go for dit” read ‘“‘tint asez 
petit.” For ‘‘séneschancie” read ‘‘ séne- 
schaucie.” Henry H. Howorrts. 








CHAUCER AND THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
Brighton: July 10, 1882. 


Though I have no special knowledge of the 
Ohaucer family, I venture to think that, as to 
the Heron theory, the evidences are slender and 
somewhat confused. 

1. The coat of John Chaucer on the Record 
Office seal is too hastily assumed to be that of 
Heron. The Heron coats adduced are not in 
point, for they are, heraldically, totally distinct 
from it. 

2. Mrs. Haweis states that ‘‘ sons often took 
their mothers’ arms.” Possibly they did. 
But the armson John’s seal, if those of Heron, 
would not be his ‘‘ mother’s arms,” but those 
of her former husband—a very different matter. 
To these John could have no claim. 

8. The thrice-married Mary cannot, as sug- 

ested by Mrs. Haweis, have carried the 

eroun fortune to her second husband (or even 
to her third), for it must have passed to the 
younger Heroun, and been his till his death in 
1349. 

4. It must not be assumed that every “ long- 
billed” or ‘‘long-necked” bird is a heron. 
The bird on the reverse of Thomas (Geoffrey ?) 
Chaucer’s seal at the Record Office seems an 





unmistakeable pelican (close) yulning, an 
quite distinct from a aah Apress 

_5. I would suggest that the mystery of the 
bird in the corner of Thomas Chaucer’s seal (in 
the Cottonian MS.) might at once be solved y 
regarding it as the Chaucer badge, the unicorn’s 
head being the crest. It is singular how 
wend these two accessories are confused. 

oreover, on this hypothesis, we may even infer 
from the seal on the Record Office seal being 
crestless (the crest was a mark of distinction, the 
badge was not) that the crest was granted 
subsequently, as the family rose in the world. 
If so, this seal would be earlier than the 
Cottonian one, and may therefore (as Mrs, 
Haweis believes) be that of Geoffrey himself. 
A well-known instance of a bird badge is that 
of the swan of the Bohuns, which is to be seen 
appended to the collar of SS. on the effigy of 
the poet Gower. 

6. As to Geoffrey’s age. Mrs. Haweis tells 
us that in 1349 he ‘‘ was either nine or twenty- 
one according as the late or early date is 
accepted for his birth.” She indeed inclines to 
the former opinion; but surely there can be no 
question at all about it if, as she herself states, 
his father was ‘‘ under fourteen” in 1326, for, 
had Geoffrey been born in 1328, his father 
would thus have been under sixteen at the 
time. And, though he was certainly “ rayi” 
when young, we are assured that he was not 
married. J. H. Bounn. 








THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 
Cambridge: July 10, 1882, 

In a review of some of our books, Mr. Bradley 
— out that we have only, as yet, published 
ooks relating to thirteen counties out of forty, 
and draws the inference that we have much yet 
todo. The inference does not follow, because 
much of our work is supplementary. A large 
number of works upon dialects appeared before 
the society was started, and we actually pub- 
lished our ‘‘ Bibliographical List” in order to 

point out that such was the case. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








RECITATIONS AND SONGS FROM BROWNING. 
Hampstead: July 8, 1882. 

In the article on Recitations and Songs from 
Browning which you are enough to insert 
in this day’s issue there is one passage which 
seems to me to call for a word of comment. 
After “his [Mr. Bridson’s] supporters in the 
chorus did their part with great spirit,” there 
comes the qualification, “though we fear that 
they were not always in correct time.” May I 
just say that these choruses were got up ata very 
short notice and under outa difficulties, 
and that the gentlemen who so kindly sang 
them had not been able to rehearse them 
together more than twice; indeed, some had 
been unable to attend more than one rehearsal ? 
I hope you will not think me over-sensitive in 
the matter, but I am anxious that the perform- 
ance should be judged fairly, and that can be 
done only by taking into account some circum- 
stances adverse to perfection. I hope we may 
“go up one,” at least, next year. This year 
our preparations were begun much too late, as 
the thing had not been thought of in good 
time, and there were other difficulties, whose 
narration I need not inflict upon you. 

> HIcKEY, 
Co-founder of the Browning Society, and 
hon. secretary thereto. 
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SCIENCE. 


Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record of Observa- 
tions on the Habits of the Social Hymeno- 
ptera. By Sir John Lubbock. “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Sir Joun Lupsock’s admirable investiga- 
tions into the habits of ants and bees have 
been so long familiar to most scientific 
workers, either from the biological or the 
psychological side, that it seems almost like 
an anachronism to be reviewing them at 
the present day. His papers are already 
classics in the subject of which they treat ; 
but he has done well to gather them 
together from the pages of sundry learned 
Transactions, so as to bring them to a focus 
in this delightful and popular volume. Ants 
and bees are full of interest for the un- 
scientific public, and Sir John Lubbock 
has here collected all that was most valuable 
both in his own observations and in 
those of his numerous predecessors. The 
result is a work amusing enough to please 
even that omnivorous person the general 
reader, and yet solid enough to deserve the 
highest recognition from men of science. 

To summarise the contents of a book which 
goes over so much ground would be prac- 
tically impossible within the limits of a short 
review, and that is the less to be regretted 
because everyone must read it for himself 
and discover its chief points of interest at first 
hand. Ants fill the larger part of the volume. 
A brief account is given, to begin with, of 
their individual life-history and of their main 
divisions and classes. Then some attention is 
bestowed upon the problem of the formation 
of nests, as well as on such curious phenomena 
as those presented to us by the American 
and Australian honey-ants. Next, we pass 
on to the relations of ants with plants, 
which may be either hostile, as in the case of 
flowers which arm themselves against their 
incursions by hairs, moats, and sticky secre- 
tions, or friendly, as in the case of those 
trees which entice a body-guard of ants to 
defend them by means of extra-floral nectaries. 
Under this head are also included the strange 
habits of the agricultural and the harvesting 
ants, a8 observed by McCook and others. 
Finally, we get a valuable chapter on the 
relations of ants with other animals, such as 
the aphides, which they keep as cows; the 
blind beetles, which they domesticate for some 
unknown purpose; and the insects which they 
actually appear to adopt as the pets of the 
community. Here, too, come some interest- 
ing remarks on slavery among ants, in which 
Sir John Lubbock attempts to account on 
evolutionary principles for the degraded con- 
dition of such types as Strongylognathus and 
Anergates. All this portion of the work, 
though necessarily somewhat less original 
than that which follows, is full of valuable 
apercus and novel facts, especially as regards 
the length of life attained by ants, their care 
of the eggs of aphides during the winter, 
the structure of their formicaries, the fertility 
of workers, and the evidence of progress 
among the different species as contrasted with 
one another. In many cases, the author has 
been enabled to make fresh observations 
Which establish new and important results, or 


refute old errors; while, throughout, his 
cautious employment of the evolutionary 
method, and his ingenious suggestions of 
analogy with the stages of human progress 
or degradation, give special value to the 
theoretical parts of his work. It is not too 
much to say that the labour bestowed upon 
the Origin of Civilisation has evidently 
proved an admirable preparation for the 
elucidation of ant life, as attempted in this 
volume; 

It is on the later and more psychological 
portion of his book, however, that Sir John 
Lubbock has expended the greatest pains. 
True, the results are here scarcely so definite 
and certain as elsewhere; but then the 
subject-matter was more difficult to investi- 
gate, and the chance of arriving at any result 
at all was far more doubtful. With singular 
ingenuity and patience, however, Sir John 
Lubbock set his ants their examination 
papers, and generally succeeded in obtaining 
some sort of answer, if only a vague and un- 
certain one. The great value of his work in 
this direction consists in the soundness and 
originality of his method. He has been 
almost the first worker who has applied ex- 
periment instead of mere observation to 
animal psychology—certainly the first who 
has applied it on anything like so extended 
a scale. The care with which he watched 
his ants and bees reminds us often of the care 
with which Mr. Darwin watched the move- 
ments of plants or the habits of earth-worms. 
Even where the final result is somewhat in- 
conclusive, the experiments have a lateral 
value of their own in some other application ; 
but many of them have also distinctly proved 
the particular facts they were meant to test 
as to the perceptive or intellectual powers of 
the insects. Those on the recognition of 
friends by ants, and on the colour-sense of 
bees, seem to us the most conclusive; those 
on the power of intercommunication appear 
rather to suggest than to prove the existence 
of some formican device remotely analogous 
to human language. As to the sensitiveness 
of ants to colour, may it not be that the 
violet rays really give pain to the insects in 
some distinctly physical way, rather than 
that they merely cause a feeling of 
aesthetic dislike? Certainly, the frightened 
manner in which the ants sometimes run 
away from violet light (as in Sir John 
Lubbock’s Royal Institution experiments) 
suggests the notion of absolute bodily dis- 
comfort; and, if this be so, then the in- 
sects may perhaps be quite devoid of a real 
colour-sense in the strict signification ; they 
may be affected rather as we are by an 
intolerable heat or an electric shock. In 
every case it should be added that Sir John 
Lubbock himself estimates the proved results 
of his experiments in the most modest 
manner; he never jumps at conclusions or 
claims to have established a single point more 
than the observations warrant; on the con- 
trary, he states the facts with every possible 
reservation, and with due recognition of all 
alternative explanations. This is especially 
noticeable in the interesting chapters on the 
ethics of ants and on their general intelli- 
gence. At first sight, one might be half 
inclined to doubt whether the numerous 
tabular statements of observations, both in 





the body of the work and in the Appendix, 
were quite desirable in a popular treatise like 
this ; they tend, perhaps, to deter the casual 
reader. But, on second thoughts, we are 
inclined to think Sir John Lubbock has done 
wisely to include them. Many of the 
statements about the ants must seem to the un- 
scientific so marvellous, or almost ineredible, 
that it is well to let them see by what 
patient and ceaseless care the observations on 
which such assertions are based have been 
carried out by men of science. Had the 
book contained only the first four papers, it 
would have been a most interesting statement 
of ascertained facts ; by containing the last 
six also, it is made into a very valuable 
lesson in method as well. 
Grant ALLEN. 








CORRES PONDENCE. 


SUMIR AND ACCAD. 
Gittingen: June 26, 1882, 

Mr. Fritz Hommel, of Munich, has with more 
or less plainness attacked Dr. Paul Haupt, 
privat docent in the University of Gottingen, in 
the Literarisches Centralblatt of May 6, the 
AcADEMY of May 20, and the Ausland of 
June 5, accusing him of having plagiarised 
from M. Fr. Lenormant, of Paris, in his article 
on ‘*A Dialect of the Sumerian Language” 
which was laid by me before the Royal Society 
of Sciences at Gottingen on November 3, 1880, 
and was published at the same time in our 
Nachrichten. Yet, in his work on the Semites, 
bearing date 1881 and dedicated on June 9 of 
that year, Mr. Hommel had spoken of ‘ Paul 
Haupt’s recent discovery ” without any reference 
to the priority in it he has since claimed for 
M. Lenormant in his three publications of May 
and June this year. 

It is certainly true that, in his work on the 
Magic and Divination of the Chaldaeans (Jena, 
1878, p. 399), M. Lenormant maintains the 
existence of ‘‘a certain diversity of dialects 
within the pre-Semitic idiom spoken in the 
lowlands of the Tigris and Euphrates,” and has 
clearly stated “ the inclination of these words 
to substitute m for b.” What Dr. Haupt, how- 
ever, puts forward in his article goes, in m 
opinion, far beyond these few lines of M. 
Lenormant. 

When the question arose whether Dr. Haupt 
should be admitted as teacher of Assyriology in 
our university, as I was not myself in a position 
to form a judgment on the subject, and yet at 
the same time was called upon to advise the 
——— faculty, I obtained the opinions of 

essrs. Oppert, Halévyy, Lenormant, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, and Sayce. With the permission of 
the writer, I here quote the following sentences 
from the ietter addressed to me on November 25, 
1880, by M. Lenormant: 


**Pour ce qui est de l’accadien ou sumérien, Ja part 
d’originalité personelle ” of Dr. Haupt ‘‘ est encore 
plus considérable. Sur certains points, oi il s’est 
trouvé d’accord avec mes derniers travaux, ses 
résultats, concordants avec les miens, ont été 
obtenus par lui d’une facon entitrement indé- 
dante, Sur d’autres, il a fait avancer la sclence 
d'une facon trés-heureuse et définitivement éclairci 
des questions de grammaire ou de lexique jusque-li 
trés-obscures, C’est une véritable découverte et 
des plus importantes que celle yy vient de faire 
du dislecte sumérien, différent de l’accadien clas- 
sique, et la dissertation ou il l’expose, est excellente 
de tout point.” 

And in the letter of June 24, 1882, in which 
M. Lenormant empowers me, at my request, to 
make public the words just quoted, he says: 
“ Je ne retranche aucunement ce, ue ‘avais eu 
Vhonneur de yous écrire en 1880 au sujet de 
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M. Haupt.” I had sent a copy of this to M. 
Lenormant. 7 

After quoting the passage of his book on 
Chaldaean. Magic, referred to by Mr. Hommel, 
M. Lenormant proceeds :— 


‘Je n’avais pas été plus loin dans mes travaux 
imprimés, 

“J’avais bien reconnu qu'il existait plusieurs 
textes continus du second dialecte, ainsi que je 
crois l’avoir écrit 4 M. Haupt en recevant son 
mémotre,” 


Thus, after Dr. Haupt had sent him his printed 
work: ‘“‘ Mais comme je n’avais rien imprimé 
’ cet égard, M. Haupt y est arrivé de son cété 
d’une manitre pleinement indépendante ”—the 
last five words M. Lenormant underlines— 


‘Tl ne saurait y avoir de sa part aucun plagiat de 
travaux qu'il ne connaiasait pas et ne pouvait pas 
connaitre, puisque je les avais gardés pour moi. 
Aussi ai-je toujours regardé sur ce point la vraie 
découverte, celle des textes du second dialecte, 
comme étant slenne [M. Lenormant underlines 
étant sienne], lui appartenant personellement aussi 
bien que celle des lois phonétiques qul caractérisent 
le dialecte (sauf la substitution dem db, que j’avais 
indiquée: die Magie, p. 399). Pour ma part, je 
n’éléve ici aucune réclamation contre lui, je recon- 
pals l’entidre originalité de sa découverte et j’y rends 
la méme justice qu’en 1880, ajoutant seulement 
pour préciser les faits que ce que j’avais imprimé en 
1878, s'il en a eu c nce, @ pu le préparer 
dans une certaine mesure, mais ne lui en a aucune- 
ment fourni I’élément le plus essentiel, qu'il a da 
nécessairement trouver 4 lui seul, et par son travail 
personnel et indépendant,” 


It only remains to compare with the original 
the beginning of the translation of the passage 
egy in the ACADEMY, which Mr. Hommel 

as thrice in thirty days brought into the field 
against Dr. Haupt : 


** Ueberdies bleibt noch 
immer die Frage offen, ob 
das Ideogramm HMEKU 
in der That eine Erfin- 
dung der Assyrer war, 
oder ob es nicht vielmehr 
einer friiheren Periode 
angehért, Liesse sich 
letzteres durch Auffin- 
dung eines noch unbe- 
kannten iilteren Beispiels 
nachweisen—was ja im- 
merbin miglich ist— 
dann wiirde natiirlich der 
Gegensatz, den das Ideo- 
gramm anscheinend zwi- 


“Tf the id mm 
emeku really ite to 
an earlier period, and is 
not merely an invention 
of the later Assyrians, 
then of course we have 
here simply a dialectical 
difference between the 
idioms of the Sumir and 
Accad (and not a differ- 
ence of languages, as was 
maintained by M. Op- 
pert, who thought Sume- 
rian the Janguage of the 
non-Semitic, Accadian 
that of the Semitic popu- 


schen den Sprachen der lation of Babylonia),” 
Sumerer und Akkader 

bestehn liisst, nur ein 

rein dialectischer und 

kein absoluter sein, wie 

er zwischen einer semi- 

tischen und turanischen 

Sprache besteht,”’ 


Mr. Sayce, who has added his Jaissez passer 
to Mr. Hommel’s letter in the ACADEMY, has 
found nothing to complain of in this translation. 

I expect that the Literarisches Centralblatt, the 
ACADEMY, and the Ausland will communicate 
in full to their readers this explanation of mine, 
which has been sent without the knowledge of 
Dr. Haupt. PAUL DE LAGARDE. 





Prof. de Lagarde ascribes to the words I 
appre to Dr. Hommel’s letter an importance 
altogether inconsistent with the principles upon 
which the AcapEMY is conducted. The scholars 
who write in it are alone responsible for the 
statements they put forward, and need no 
passports for their opinions. Dr. Hommel had 
a perfect right to claim a hearing for his attack 
on the currently received doctrine of Assyri- 
ologists. If this involved an “‘ attack” on Dr. 


Haupt, it was for Dr. Haupt, not for me, to 


answer it. He is well able to defend himself. 


his remarks touched myself. My own opinion 
of Dr. Haupt’s merits as an Assyriologist, and 
of his share in the discovery of the two pre- 
Semitic dialects of Babylonia, is well known to 
the readers of the ACADEMY as well as to Prof. 
de Lagarde himself, who, I am sure, has not 
forgotten the letter I wrote to him on the 
subject two years ago. He has full liberty to 
publish all or as much of this as he likes. 

A. H. Sayoz. 








WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN CHINESE LAWS. 
London: July 8, 1882. 
I have to thank you for your notice in the 
AvapEmy of July 8 of the paper I read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society on July 3. 
With regard to the remarks of M. Bertin, I 
would observe that the affinities he imagined 
that he observed between the Accadian and 
Chinese laws are points common to all primitive 
law, and do not support the theory of the 
Chinese descent from tribes in Western Asia— 
a theory, however, I am inclined to agree with 
on very different grounds. 

The only opinions I expressed were three. 
First, Austin and Bentham’s theory of resolving 
laws into the commands of law-givers do not 
apply in China, while Sir H. Maine’s views do. 
Second, Huxley and Spencer’s views of the 
advance being from the tribe to the family, 
and not vice versa, do not hold good in China; 
Sir H. Maine’s views do. Third, John Stuart 
Mill’s views that individual ownership in land 
arose from conquest and occupation do not hold 
good in China; Sir H. Maine’s views do. 

Sir R. Alcock mentioned three most character- 
istic features in the Chinese legal system, all 
of which were valuable as showing the primi- 
tive stage of Chinese law. It is just because 
Chinese law is so primitive that it may throw a 
light on the first origin of more advanced 
systems of which we have very scanty historical 
knowledge. CO. T. GARDNER. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


M. GrrarD, a young French naval officer, 
started last week for Zanzibar to undertake a 
lengthy journey of exploration in the lake 
district of Central Africa. He hopes to follow 
in the track of Stanley, crossing the continent 
to the Congo. He has taken with him a small 
boat, which has been constructed in England. 
The cost of the expedition is entirely his own, 
though he has received a mission from the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 


WE learn from the London and China Tele- 
graph that two German naturalists, Messrs. 
Schadenburg and Koch, had just arrived at 
Manila from Mindanao, where they had recently 
successfully ascended a volcano called Apo, the 
highest mountain in the Philippines, a feat 
cae once before achieved by Europeans. They 
made two ascents of the Apo in February and 
March last, under the guidance of several 
savages, during which they ascertained the 
height of its south-west peak to be 3,000 métres 
(10,824 English feet) above sea-level. They 
intend to publish an account of their expedition, 
with map and illustrations. 


JOHANN JAKQB BINDER, who for some years 
past has shared with Pfarrer J. G. Grob the 
editorship of the well-known Alpenpost, died at 
Zirich on July 5. He was born in 1829. He 
was originally a school-teacher, and of late 
years an inspector. He was well known 
throughout his fatherland as a journalist and 
a writer upon pedagogic matters, while his 
‘‘ Alpenklubistisch” and tourist works had 
earned him a wider repute. Between 1860 and 
1870 he worked with Dr. Escher and Prof. 
Gredig as co-editor of the daily Neue Ziircher 





I could criticise Dr. Hommel only in so far as 
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himself more entirely to the Alpenpost, which 

he raised to its present success. Several of 

Orell and Fiissli’s series of illustrated Euro- 

piische Wanderbilder, which are published in 

vag French, and English editions, are from 
8 pen. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Fossil Sirenia of the Mayence Basin —A 
valuable monograph, by Dr. G. R. Lepsius, has 
been issued under the title ‘ Halitherium 
Schinzi, die fossile Sirene des Mainzer Beckens : 
eine vergleichend-anatomische Studie.” The 
first part is devoted to a description of the 
skeleton of this fossil, and a comparison with 
that of other Sirenia. The author then gives a 
comprehensive review of all the known fossil 
forms arranged under the four genera—Pro- 
rastomus, Halitherium, Metaxytherium, and 
Felsinotherium. These are then compared with 
the recent genera Halicore and Manatus, and 
with the recently extinct Rhytina. Dr. Lepsius 
discusses the relations of the Sirenia to the 
other orders of the Mammalia. The species 
which forms the special subject of this memoir 
belongs to the Oligocene strata, and has a yery 
wide geographical distribution. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
immediately, under the title of Talks about 
Science, a collection of popular lectures on 
scientific subjects by the late Thomas Dunman. 
It will be prefaced by a brief biographical 
sketch by Mr. Charles Welsh. 


THE Académie des Sciences has undertaken 
the publication of the complete works of 
Augustin Cauchy, under the editorship of the 
members of the Section of Geometry. They 
will occupy twenty-six volumes, eleven volumes 
of which will be deyoted to memoirs, notes, and 
articles originall "Sages in the Academy’s 
Transactions, and the remainder with separate 
publications, reviews, &c. Vol. I. has just 
wry The terms of subscription may be 
obtained on application to M. Gauthier- Villars. 








EGYPTOLOGY NOTES. 


On Tuesday last, July 11, Mr. Cope White- 
house read a paper upon the results of his 
recent exploration in and near the Fayoum, 
with special reference to the ancient basin of 
Lake Moeris. During March and April of the 
present year, Mr. Whitehouse made two ex- 
agg into the desert—once in company with 

. Tristram Ellis, the second time with Mr. 
Flinders Petrie—with the object of determining 
precisely the present levels of the country, and 
thus ascertaining the site of Lake Moeris. 
All ancient historians agree in stating that, 
from a very early period of tian history, @ 
large body of Nile water was diverted into the 
desert to form this lake; and also that theamount 
of water had been patneny Sumemee. The 
result of Mr. Whitehouse’s observations, carri ed 
out with theodolite and photography, is to 
prove that there exists a d ion, of not less 
than 200 feet below Beni-suef, in the desert 
between the Wady Moieh and the Fayoum. 
This de ion bears visible traces of having 
been filled with water at a comparatively recent 
period; and here Mr. Whitehouse would place 
the Lake Moeris of the Greek historians. 


Miss HELEN BELoz_has begun a second 
course of six lectures on “ Egyptian Antiquities 
at the British Museum, addressed to women only. 
The lectures are given on Wednesday, at 4 p.m. 
in the First Vase Room, Greek Antiquities. 
They are illustrated by diagrams, and after- 
wards by a visit to the monuments in the 
Egyptian Galleries. The object of the course 
is to give such an outline of the history, 
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Egypt as may be a guide to those previously 
unacquainted with the subject. The three first 
lectures have dealt chiefly with history, running 
rapidly through the period from Menes to the 
Exodus. Something also has been said about 
the find at Dayr-el-Baharee, and the proposed 
excavations at Zoan. Next week funeral rites 
and tue future state of the soul, according to 
Egyptian belief, will be treated of. 


A Oorrection.—Herr Lund has written to us 
saying that our summary of his letter on 
“ Joseph, Khu-en-aten, and Amenhotep IYV.,” 
printed in the AcapEemy of last week, fails to 
express correctly his views. He denies that he 
“read a paper to show that Khu-en-aten ... 
was... identical with Amenhotep IV.,” be- 
cause this is commonly admitted by Egypt- 
ologists; he denies that he called Khu-en- 
aten “ the penultimate Pharaoh of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty,” because four kings after him are 
generally counted in that dynasty; he did not 
compute the period of the sojourn in Egypt “at 
136 years,” but at something like 136 years; 
he did not assert that “the art of portraiture 
did not in fact exist till this reign,” but that 
during the XVIIIth Dynasty, until the reign of 
Khu-en-aten, the representations of both kings 
and magnates were not portraits; he did not 
say that this change of representation ‘‘ dated 
from the moment when Amenhotep IV. broke 
with the civil and religious traditions of his 
forefathers,” but only when he broke with the 
magnates; on this point, he suggests that 
Amenhotep IV. had most likely never adhered 
to those traditions. In1. 25 from the bottom, 
for “ Abraham ” read ‘‘ Jacob.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We take the following from the Times:— 
The Trustees of the British Museum have just 
acquired a most er collection of Oriental 
MSS., consisting of 138 volumes, more or less 
fragmentary, containing (1) Arabic com- 
mentaries of the Bible, with the Hebrew text 
written by Karaite Jews; (2) liturgies and 
hymns both of the Karaites and the Rabbinic 
Jews ; (3) Karaite polemical treatises; and () 
grammatical, lexicographical, and philosophi 
treatises. Among the commentaries with the 
Hebrew text are some of the highest import- 
ance. They rank among the oldest Arabic 
MSS. hitherto known. Three are dated .u. 
348 = A.D, 959, A.H. 395 = AD. 1004, and a.n. 
437 = A.D. 1045. The British Museum has 
hitherto possessed only one single MS. of this 
kind, dated A.u. 398 = A.D. 1007. Besides being 
of so early a date, these MSS. show the cause 
of the law laid down in the Talmud “that the 
sacred Scriptures must not be written in any 
than the square Hebrew characters.” They 
demonstrate for the first time that the Jews 
were in the habit of writing the Scriptures in 
other characters. Another point of extreme 
interest to the Oriental student is the fact that, 
though the commentaries are written in Arabic, 
they contain large quotations from Anan’s 
commentaries in Aramaic, thus proving beyond 
doubt that Anan, the founder of the Karaites, 
Wrote in Aramaic—the language spoken in 
Palestine in the time of Christ. 


WE learn from the Jewish Chronicle that Mr. 
Louis B. Abrahams’ Manual of Scripture His- 
tory is being translated into Marathi for the 
use of the children of the Beni Israel attend- 
ing the school of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
at Bombay. 


M. Srnart, the Sanskrit scholar, has been 
elected a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, in the place of the late M. Guessard. 

Tue thirty-sixth meeting of German phil- 
clogists wall be held this year at Carlsruhe 
from September 27 to 30, under the presi- 





dency of Dr. Wendt, of Carlsruhe, and Dr. 
Wachsmuth, of Heidelberg. 


M. OppErt is continuing his series of papers 
before the Académie des Inscriptions upon the 
cuneiform inscriptions brought back from 
Mesopotamia by M. de Sarzec. He holds to 
his view that they are the records of a king 
named Gudea, and not of the god Nabu; and 
he thinks he can interpret the dedication of an 
intoxicating liquor called sikaru. 


UnveEr the title of Specimina linguae palae- 
slovenicae the Academy of Science at St. Peters- 
burg has published a small, but important, 
collection of early Slavonic texts, edited by 
Prof. V. Jagic. Most of the texts are printed 
in the Glagolitic character. 


Dr. Frreprich Kuiuce, privat docent at 
Strassburg, has issued the first part of a German 
Etymological Dictionary, which he hopes to 
complete in eight parts before the close of the 
present year. It is favourably noticed in the 
Literaris ches Centralblatt for June 10. 

THERE has just been published at Copon- 
hagen (Reitzel) a little book on Danish popular 
etymology by Kr. Nyrop. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownine Socrery.—(General Meeting, Friday, 
July 7.) 

Pror. E. Jounson in the Chair,—After a few 
words from the Chairman, the Report was ‘ 
It was shown that the society had, in a fair degree, 
attained the objects set forth in the Founders’ 
Prospectus, issued July 1881, which said :—‘‘ This 
society is founded to gather together some, at least, 
of the many admirers of Robert Browning, for the 
study and discussion of his works, and the publica- 
tion of papers on them and extracts from works 
illustrating them. The society will also encourage 
the formation of Browning Reading Clubs, the 
acting of Browning’s dramas by amateur companies, 
the writing of a Browning Primer, the compilation 
of a Browning Concordance or Lexicon, and 
generally the extension of the study and influence 
of the poet.” Some of Browning's admirers have 
been ered together; his works have been 
studied and discussed ; papers on these works and 
extracts illustrating them have been published ; 
several Browning Reading Societies have been 
formed ; one play has been acted by amateurs, 
and one is to be acted this autumn ; the society 
has given an extra “ee | to readings and 
songs from Browning; a Browning Primer is 
in hand, likewise a Lexicon of Browning allusions 
and a Concordance; and the study of the poet 
has indisputably been extended.—The rules of 
the society, which had been carefully considered in 
committee and otherwise, were accepted, and the 
officers recommended by the committee were duly 
elected.—Votes of thanks to the University College 
Council, and to several members and non-members 
for special services, were passed. 








FINE ART. 


Japanese Marks and Seals. By James Lord 
Bowes. (Sotheran.) 
Tue only objection which can be raised 
against a book of this sort is that it is not 
final. The Japanese are inveterate markers, 
Not only do they delight to inscribe their 
productions with the sign of the special 
factory, but they are addicted to dates and 
to signatures, and to the addition of other 
notes and remarks on occasion. Such habits, 
though interesting to themselves and all 
acquainted with their language, are extremely 
puzzling to the legion of foreigners who 
admire their productions and would fain 
learn all of their history which is inscribed 
upon them. It is difficult enough to obtain 


a knowledge of Chinese marke. Even the “ six 
marks ” and the seals of the different dynasties 
are hard to remember when the memory has to 
depend entirely upon the eye for prompter; 
but with perseverance a man may master the 
difference between the hieroglyphs of Kia- 
tsing and those of Dai-ming, and may fix 
upon his retina the cyphers of Tch’ing-hoa 
and Wan-li; but how shall he ever master 
by mere staring the complicated characters 
which tell that such a piece was “ made by 
command of the Prince of Kuwana, in the 
period of Bunkwa, the Zodiac year of the 
sheep,”’ or even such comparatively simple 
legends as “ Made by Mori Chikara, Micha- 
wachi” ?. In Japan there is no knowing 
what a man may or may not think an appro- 
priate commentary to his work of art— 
whether porcelain, ivory carving, or lacquer 
work ; and the collector who has learnt by 
rote of eye all the marks that he has ever met 
with may be completely floored by the simple 
statement ‘‘ Engraved—the mark of the lady 
Tomi-haru in the house of Seiyo by the River 
Ka-ai, in the province of Iwami.” 
Nevertheless, the ordinary European who 
loves Japanese curios, and has not the heart, 
or the time, or the opportunity to learn a 
language which takes so many years to 
master under the most favourable circum- 
stances, may well be satisfied with Mr. Bowes’ 
learned and beautiful book. If, as this article 
is being written, there are many Japanese 
workmen inventing inscriptions which Mr, 
Bowes’ labours will help him little in decipher- 
ing, he, unfortunately, need not greatly care. 
The principal use to him of Mr. Bowes’ book, 
as regards modern productions, will be to 
enable him to distinguish between what marks 
are modern and what are old. Nothing except 
personal experience will, indeed, tell him if a 
~~ be a forgery or not, but he will probably 
e able to find out what it pretends to be. 


As far as my own —— of the book goes, 


out of six pieces, the marks of which I had 
not been able to identify, I found five with 
the help of Mr, Bowes; and of the other piece, 
I am uncertain whether or not it be Japanese. 
If the destruction of the feudal system in 
Japan did not, as I would fain hope it did not, 
strike a fatal blow to the art of Japan, it will 
never be what it once was. “ New Japan” 
may in time make a new Japanese art, but 
the old is gone for ever—gone with the power 
of the Daimios and the Shogun and the old 
exclusive policy, never to return. To those who 
love the old art, and can distinguish between 
its products and those monstrous hybrids of 
East and West which now flood the market, 
and can detect those daily deteriorating re 

petitions and imitations of old patterns which, 
with all their faults, are so pretty and so cheap, 
this book will be invaluable. They do not 
need to see the mark to judge the merit, but, 
when they have made their purchase and 
landed their treasure, they will be able to 
consult Mr. Bowes with confidence as to 
details of maker and age. To all those happy 
individuals who have inherited old Japanese 
curios the book will also be an unfailing source 
of knowledge and pleasure. To them will 
come no misgivings as to forgery. Their 
possessions may not be antique (some of the 
most beautiful work in pottery, lacquer, and 
illustrated books is not a hundred years 
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old), but they will be of adate before “ the 
treaties,” when art was the expression of the 
nation, and not the answer to the demand of 
commerce. In some sense, therefore, Mr. 
Bowes’ work may be said to be final, for it 
treats of a period that is finished. That it is 
final in the sense of being absolutely accurate 
or complete it would be rash to say ; but it is 
certain that he has not spared any pains to 
make it so, and that his own long study of 
fifteen years, and the co-operation of two 
Japanese gentlemen in translating the inscrip- 
tions, have made it a book of great and lasting 
authority. Cosmo MonkKHOUSsE. 








THE HAMILTON SALE. 
IV. 


Very fow things of the first class remained to 
be sold last Saturday ; but, as far as oil pictures 
were concerned, it was the last chance for the 
purchaser, who accordingly—especially if he 
were the reckless or ill-advised purchaser— 
came into the auction-room prepared to draw 
his biggest cheque and get for himself certain 
of the ducal possessions, cost what they might. 
They did costa great deal. Fifth-rate pictures, 
which nobody but a Wardour Street dealer 
would have looked at on any other occasion, 
sold for good prices; and, when a picture 
reached the level of the respectable second-rate, 
it was accounted a masterpiece. And generally, 
indeed, it had need to be, if the character of the 
collection was to be kept up, for of real master- 
pieces there were few. Leaving aside much of 
the insignificant and pretentious, we shall here 
note but a few pieces, most of them really 
worthy of remark, and some of them quite ex- 
cellent in their kind. 

Three important public institutions were 
enabled to make acquisitions, While the 
National Portrait Gallery bought for 2,400 
— the remarkable portrait group of eleven 

inglish and Spanish statesmen—a valuable 
historical record attributed to Juan Pantoxa, a 
pupil of Coello, but really, perhaps, the work of 
another artist working in England a few years 
after the date to which the inscription on the 
picture assigns it—the National Gallery of Ire- 
land, for the moderate outlay of 480 guineas, 
obtained the characteristic and desirable 
instance of the learned art of Nicholas Poussin, 
**The Entombment;” and our own National 
Gallery, at the cost of 6,000 guineas, secured 
the Velasquez which the Louvre and an ardent 
and well-provided American collector both 
coveted. Six thousand guineas—it may as well 
be said with complete frankness—is a large sum 
of money to have paid for the Velasquez; but 
such a Velasquez as the National collection 
required does not offer itself to public com- 
petition every day of the season ; and, moreover, 
the purchase of this particular example went 
far towards completing the purchases which the 
Director and the Trustees had probably from the 
beginning desired to make. Mr. Burton had 
previously obtained bargains; and, if the Velas- 
quez was hardly a bargain, it does not follow 
at all that it was unwise to buy it. The 
National Gallery, it seems, made another and a 
smaller purchase, acquiring for 195 guineas an 
elaborate and careful example of the art of 
Steenwyck—an interior. Of minute and precise 
work this was a good specimen. Another 
interior, of a very different kind, by de Lorme 
—a broad effect of light in a Dutch church, the 
rays of sunshine starting and moving across 
pillar and wall—passed into private hands for 
680 guineas, A noble picture, undoubtedly, 
but paid for with no stinting hand. 

One of the highest prices oe at the sale was 





the sum of 2,400 guineas, which a private pur- | 


chaser gave for a Murillo, of which the attribu- 
tion was hardly questioned, but of which the 
merit was not conspicuous. Maurillo’s vision of 
the child Christ here took the form of an 
indolent and feeble-looking Spanish infant. 
The Claude, engraved in Liber Veritatis, and 
otherwise an unquestionable production of the 
great Italianised Frenchman, sold for 800 
guineas, which would not have been at all dear 
for it if it had retained much of its pristine 
beauty. This, however, was chiefly lacking to 
it; and 800 guineas is by no means a trifle 
for a picture replete with damage. Still it 
must be conceded that some measure of the 
placid atmospheric effect which is the charm of 
the master remained on the canvas. A yet 
higher price than sufficed to acquire a Claude 
out of condition was laid down to secure a 
Wilson of the second rank, no less than 1,000 
guineas being offered before the hammer fell, 
and ere Mr. Graves became the possessor of 
Wilson’s work. More than one so-called Rubens 
appeared at the sale. By far the best of them, 
and this was indeed a genuine work and a 
masterly piece of painting, was that denominated 
‘‘Bellerophon slaying the Chimera.” The 
price paid for it was 360 guineas. No less 
than 900 guineas was paid for a set of four 
pictures painted on alabaster by Rotenhaemer, 
taking skilfully into account the value of 
the material for texture and hue. The same 
painter, with the assistance of Breughel, is 
responsible for a dainty little work upon copper— 
a fair Venus and a company of Amorini—which 
sold for 290 guineas. There was a good Teniers 
in the sale, a picture in fine condition, crisply 
painted, brightly lighted, and of happy colour, 
a very good picture indeed of the second rank. 
It sold for 900 guineas—as if it had been of the 
first. After the mention of some of these prices 
there will be ‘‘ nothing left remarkable ” in the 
fact that a very small landscape by Gains- 
borough—once a dainty enough example of his 
early manner, but now, as we should take it, 
irretrievably damaged—sold for 160 guineas. 
We can well imagine such a picture selling for 
a fifth of this sum under more commonplace 
conditions. But a Hamilton sale does not 
occur every season ; and, had the little Gains- 
borough been sold for a reasonable sum, it 
would have been difficult to believe that it had 
formed part of a collection in which, with very 
few exceptions, only first-rate things have been 
cheap—in which, certainly, nearly everything 
that has been second-rate and undesirable and 
unauthentic has found a ready purchaser for 
a high price. 








OBITUARY. 


HABLOT BROWNE. 


By the death of Mr. Hablot K. Browne, whose 
work was familiar to the public under the name 
of ‘‘ Phiz,” we can hardly be said to lose an 
artist who would haye done more work or better 
work if he had lived; but we lose rather an 
artist whose career was complete, and who 
belonged almost to the last generation. Hablot 
Browne is scarcely to be thought about apart 
from the thought of Dickens. Of course he 
did much work besides illustrating our greatest 
novelist ; but itis by association with Dickens 
that Browne will live; and this, though it 
seems to be a tribute to Dickens, is in reality 
a tribute to Browne, for the vivid imagination 
of Dickens was not wholly an assistance to 
the artist called upon to illustrate him. The 

enius of the novelist was, at the least, exacting; 
it was a responsibility to be expected to keep 
= with it; and no weak artist could possibly 

ope to be remembered in association with 
the novelist’s strength. Hablot Browne was a 
perfectly spirited and thoroughly sympathetic 
interpreter of the conceptions of Dickens from 
the young manhood of Dickens to his late 





middle life. When Dickens had been more 
purely extravagant and fantastic, as in Pick- 
wick and in Oliver Twist, Cruikshank had 
served him; nor had Cruikshank—who was 
so much wider a genius than he is generally 
known to be—failed where it was pathos 
that was wanted, or a picturesque vision 
of the old-world streets. But, on the whole, 
Hablot Browne was even better fitted than 
Cruikshank for the novels of the middle period. 
If he did not quite do justice to Copperfield, 
which is comedy, he did complete justice to 
Bleak House, which is effective melodrama. In 
the Bleak House illustrations, hardly anything 
is wrong; there is hardly any shortcoming. 
Not only is the comic side, the even fussily 
comic, such as “the young man of the name of 
Guppy,” understood and rendered well, but the 
dignified beauty of old country-house archi- 
tecture or the architecture of the chambers of 
our inns of court is conveyed in brief touches ; 
and there is apparent everywhere that element 
of terrible suggestiveness which made not only 
the art of Hablot Browne, but the art of 
Charles Dickens himself, in this story of Bleak 
House recal the imaginative purpose of the art 
of Méryon. What can be more impressive in 
connexion with the story—nay, even indepen- 
dently of the story—than the illustration of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s chambers in gloom; than the 
illustration of the staircase at the Dedlocks’ town 
house, with the placard of the reward for the 
discovery of the murderer ; than that of Tom All 
Alone’s ; the dank, foul darkness of the burial- 
ground shown under scanty lamplight, and the 
special spot where lay the man who “ wos very 
good to me—he wos!” And then again, “ tho 
Ghost’s Walk, and once more the burial- 
ground, with the woman’s body—Lady Ded- 
lock’s—now close against its gate. Of course it 
would be possible to find fault with these things, 
but they have nothing of the vice of tameness— 
they deliver their message effectually. It is 
not their business to be faultless; it is their 
business to impress. Dickens later on, as 
his own manner changed, wanted different 
illustrators, and very likely he had what he 
wanted in Mr. Marcus Stone, and certainly he 
had what he wanted, with Mr. Fildes, in Zdwin 
Drood. But the higher technical perfection 
attained by Mr. Fildes, and the greater charm 
and amenity of his work on Dickens's latest 
novel, need not prevent the full recognition of 
Hablot Browne’s merits, and of how successfully, 
during a score of years, Hablot Browne’s inven- 
tion went hand in hand with the novelist’s. Of 
what is called ‘‘Society,” ‘ Phiz’s” view may 
have been a@ conventional one—an impression 
culled from comedy and novel ; and of rural life 
it would appear that ‘‘Phiz’’ knew nothing. 
But he knew best the class Dickens studied the 
most—the lower middle class. He knew it 
from Islington to Camden Town, and from 
Camden Town to “the Borough.” And, like 
Dickens himself, he made this yast dulness 
interesting. 





Ir is with the deepest regret that we learn 
that Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, who for many 
years has beon a constant contributor to the 
ACADEMY, died at Florence, where he has long 
resided, on July 3, aged seventy-three. He 
was buried in the English cemetery outside the 
Porta Romana on July 5. We hope to give 
some details of his life next week. 


Tue death is also announced of the great 
Belgian sculptor Eugtne Simonis, at the age of 
seventy-two. His chief works are the bronzo 
equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
Place Royale at Brussels (1848), an “ Innocence 
in the Musée royale, and a statuette of a boy 
crying over a broken drum. M. Simonis was 
married to a sister of M. Frére-Orban, the 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOTTICELLI’S ‘‘ ASSUMPTION.” 
Florence: Ju'y 3, 1882. 


The following passage, which I have trans- 
lated with some slight omissions from Lezioni 
di Antichita Toscane, by Lami, may be of 
interest as giving an account of the landscape 
in the picture by Botticelli of the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” recently purchased at the 
Hamilton Sale for the National Gallery. The 
passage occurs in the Preface, at p. xxviil. After 
stating that the Ponte del Mugnone is repre- 
sented in a picture painted by Botticelli for the 
Capella Palmieri in the church of S. Pier 
Maggiore about 1470, the learned author pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


“The picture represents the bridge with three 
arches spanning the river, which follows a winding 
course beneath the hills of Fiesole, near the church 
of S. Maria detta della Quercia, and thence skirt- 
ing the hill called ‘delle Forbici’ approaches the 
monastery of S. Giusto alle Mura and the modern 
Porta di Pinti. ... To the left of the bridge, 
towards the east, is the road leading to the Badia 
di S. Bartolomeo. The church and monastery are 
represented in the picture, but the facade of the 
church appears at that time to have had three 
doors, and not one only, as at present. Probably 
tie facade, previously to the restoration by Cosimo 
de Medici after the designs of Brunelleschi, existed 
as represented in the picture. In these days 
[1766] the bridge has one arch only, and appears to 
have been reconstructed by the Consoli of the Arte 
della Lana, inasmuch as their arms—an eagle grasp- 
ing a babe—are represented on the parapet. 
Possibly, however, the artist intended to represent 
the still more ancient Ponte del Mugnone which 
exists in these days, situate about half-a-mile from 
the above-mentioned bridge, on the road to Borgo 
8. Lorenzo, close to the mountain of Fonte 
Lucente. This bridge has several arches similar 
in form to those in the picture. 1t is probable that 
in former times there was a road, at either end of 
the bridge, leading to the mountains, in which case 
the one on the left of the bridge would be in the 
direction of the monastery of S, Bartolomeo. 
Oa ascending the hill opposite to the modern 
bridge before alluded to one arrives at the extensive 
Villa Salviatl, which is represented in the picture 
approached by a circuitous path. This path com- 
mences at the Ponte del Mugnone, which was near 
the Porta S. Gallo, and is represented with one 
arch only. Beyond this villa, and on the hill in an 
easterly direction, is represented the parochial 
church of S. Martino a Monte Ughi. It is true 
that the artist has not been absolutely faithful to 
the actual distance and to the landscape; but his 
task was not that of geographer, and he was, more- 
over, limited by the necessities of his picture, and 
by the groups of figures occupying the centre of 
the composition, ‘The picture also contains an 
excellent view of Florence seen from the north, 
near Camerata, where was situated the villa 
called ‘de’ Tre Visi,’ belonging to M. Matteo di 
Marco Palmieri, at whose expense the chapel bear- 
ing his name was constructed, and for whom also 
the picture was painted; in it is seen his portrait, 
as also that of his wife, Niccolosa d’ Agnolo 
Serragli. Francesco Bocchi, p, 354 (Bellezze di 
Firenze), is incorrect in stating that the city of 
Florence is there represented before its last aggran- 
disement, the contrary being the fact.” 


R. 0. FisHer. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ExeTER OOoLLEGE, OxrorD, has distin. 
ished itself by electing to a fellowship Mr. 
. M, Ramsay, upon certain conditions for 
archaeological research. We believe we are not 
Wrong in saying that another college, far better 
endowed than Exeter, had declined so far to 
depart from the beaten track as to have a 
student-fellow who should be neither elected by 
examination nor engaged in teaching. 





An influential committes has been formed 
for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions 
towards the erection of an appropriate memorial 
to Samuel Pepys in the church of St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, Crutched Friars. The committee 
consists of the chief representatives of the in- 
stitutions with which Pepys was connected— 
viz., the Master of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge ; the President of the Royal Society, 
the Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the Master of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and some others. The 
treasurer is Mr. Owen Roberts, clerk to the 
Clothmakers’ Company; and Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, 6 Minford Gardens, W., is hon. 
secretary. 


Mr. MATTHEW BLoxam is about to publish 
an eleventh edition of his Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. It is over fifty years since the 
book first appeared; and, by its successive 
revisions, it has always kept its place as the 
best text-book on the subject. For some years 
it has been difficult to get, and the last edition 
commands an extravagant price. A hearty 
welcome therefore awaits the new one, which 
has been rewritten, and enlarged to three 
volumes. 


A BEAUTIFUL piece of pure line engraving 
has just been issued by Mr. Lefivre. It is a 
print executed by Auguste Blanchard from the 
— by Mr. Alma Tadema, “The Torch 

ance,” now exhibiting in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Small in size, like the picture itself, 
the execution is exquisitely delicate; we have 
seldom seen anything so bright and lucid as 
the face of the dancer—a modern English face 
of great beauty. 


AT Messrs. Gardiner’s show-rooms at 453 
Strand, there has lately been on exhibition a 
small but interesting collection of old wrought- 
iron work. The articles included a very elaborate 
little key, with the crown and monogram of Mary 
Queen of Scots exquisitely wrought and chased. 
This, with many other beautiful and interesting 
specimens, was lent by Mr. G. Truefitt. Of the 
bolder work, nothing was finer than a floriated 
ornament belonging to Mr. Schuster, probably 
the work of a Florentine artist of the sixteenth 
century. The Duke of Norfolk contributed a 
very large bracket of elaborate pattern, partly 
gilt ; and Mr. Marks Durlacher an iron chest of 
Italian make, with an elaborate contrivance for 
hiding the key-hole, which is under a flap in 
the cover. In order to touch the spring which 
causes the flap to fly open, it is necessary to 
insert a finger, or something longer and stronger, 
through one of the eye-sockets of a mask which 
decorates the front of the lid. Some handsome 
knockers—especially one with the Austrian 
two-headed eagle—a finely chiselled lock-plate 
of the fourteenth century, an elaborate arrange- 
ment for cooking purposes, and some English 
brackets are among the contributions of Mr. 
A. Newman, by whose energy the collection 
was brought together. A dagger with the blade 
me ae with receptacles for poison, candle 

rackets of Cromwell’s time, iron coffers and 
caskets, pierced sword-hilts, keys and padlocks, 
andirons, and balustrades were among its 
other components ; and we must not forget a 
handsome ornament of the time of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, lately taken down from over a door 
_— Lane, and now the property of Mr. 

’Anson. 


_ THE Portfolio this month is rich in illustra- 
tions. Besides three full-sized etchings, it gives 
us a number of excellent little engravings in the 
text illustrative of the various articles. The 
most interesting of these articles is that on Au- 
tun, by the editor. Autun is a delightful little 
French town, dating back to Roman times, with 
which Mr. Hamerton is intimately acquainted, 
Judging from the illustrations in this number, 





it would seem to be composed of nothing but 
quaint towers; but Mr. Hamerton promises to 
tell us more about it, the present article being 
merely intended as an introduction. An article 
by Frank Schloesser, describing the Maison 
Plantin, in Antwerp, and the continuation of 
Mr. Chambers Lefroy’s “Ruined Abbeys of 
Yorkshire” make up, with the usual Art 
Chronicle, the rest of the number. 


In “ A Middlesex Lane” the Art Journal for 
July contains a good example of the etching of 
Mr. Frederick Slocombe. Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson’s article on Prof. Menzel has several 
very vigorous and characteristic illustrations of 
the art of that distinguished German; and Mr. 
Ruskin has allowed extracts from Our Fathers 
Have Told Us to be printed, with wood-cuts of 
some of the photographs which accompany his 
eloquent handbook to Amiens Cathedral. 


Tue article in the Magazine of Art which 
pleases us most is that by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
on Jacob Cats. It is mainly occupied with a 
description of the designs by Adrian van der 
Venne to Schipper’s well-known folio edition of 
the Dutchman’s poems, and is written with 
vivacity and sympathy, in a gentle vein of 
humour not unlike that of Charles Lamb. 


Wir the number for June the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs commenced its third year of exist- 
ence. Two series of articles are commenced in it 
by MM. KE. Garnier and Victor Champier. The 
former writes of painting on porcelain ; the latter, 
of the model Sones and its furniture. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and include 
a photogravure of the silver plaque, designed 
and executed by M. Morell Ladeuil for Messrs. 
Elkington, which was presented by Sir Albert 
Sassoon to the Duke of Albany on his marriage. 
It represents a scene from “ ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” The exhibition of the decorative 
paintings of M. Baudry and the ‘‘ Salon des 
Arts décoratifs” sare the subjects of other 
articles. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions a paper was read from M. E. 
Masqueray upon his recent excavations in 
Algeria upon the site known as El Meraba of 
the Beni Welban. Working with fifty natives, 
during a fortnight he discovered abundant 
remains of a Roman city—a forum, a cemetery, 
and about 130 inscriptions. The name of the 
city was Colonia Celtianensium. 


Tn Bavarian National Exhibition of Art and 
Industry, which has been held this summer in 
Niirnberg, has proved of much larger import. 
ance than was at first supposed. In one respect 
these local and national exhibitions have more 
interest than the larger international ones, for 
everyone is more concerned in the growth of 
art and industry in his own country than in 
any other, and this Bavarian one especially has 
revealed many capabilities of which the country 
was before unaware. 


Mr. SATCHELL has sent us the first part of a 
work upon the Seals and Armorial Insignia of 
the University and Colleges of Cambridge, by 
Mr. W. H. St. J. Hope, which is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-five parts. There is, no doubt, 
a good reason for this mode of publication; but 
it is very puzzling to the reviewer, who never 
knows when to have his deliberate say. The 
work is to be illustrated with twenty-five 
chromo-lithographs, and sixty engravings of 
seals, &c., by the Dallastype process. In the 
text of the part before us, Mr. Hope traces the 
history of the seals of the university and of 
the university officers. He thinks that the 
oldest dates back probably to the charter of 
Henry III. (1261); the earliest impression of it 
is attached to a deed, among the muniments of 
Peterhouse, dated 1291. 
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THE STAGE, 
OBITUARY, 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 


THE veteran Benjamin Webster died on Satur- 
day at his house by Kennington Oval. He 
was eighty-three years old. Jor sixty years, 
more or less, he was connected with the stage— 
sometimes as author, often as manager, nearly 
always as actor. During his term of life he had 
two notable managements—first, that of the 
Haymarket, at which theatre true comedy was 
then wont to be played by as strong a company 
as could be got together; and then at the 
Adelphi, which became the home of clever or 
impressive melodrama. To name all his 
associates and servants in these two under- 
takings would be to name the principal per- 
formers during about two generations. As an 
author, Benjamin Webster was less conspicuous, 
nor did he claim for his work much of the merit 
of originality. As an actor, few men were more 
original ; and itis gratifying, in reading the criti- 
cisms of his career which have appeared within 
the last few days, to notice that The fact that 
he has been little seen on the boards within 
the last fifteen years has not made people 
forgetful of the excellence of his method, of his 
intelligence, and of the continuousness of his 
labour. Benjamin Webster belonged to a race 
always rare, and rarer now than when he was 
young or middle-aged—the race of true come- 
dians. It is the tendency of the day to make of 
the comedian a comic actor, and often it is the 
success of the comedian that does the most to 
bridge the distance between the comedian’s work 
and the comic actor’s—between comedy and 
mannered farce, But excellent old Benjamin 
Webster had at his command the resources of 
the true comedian: he could at need compel 
tears as well as laughter, nor did he seek his 
effects in excess of either. He went through 
many decades, including those very dull years 
for the English theatre—the years of pure 
sensationalism—which lasted from about 1855 to 
1865, without ever forgetting that, though little 
art remained upon the stage, he was himself an 
artist, and that, when it was sensationalism— 
the headlong plunge, the breakneck leap—that 
was triumphant in his own theatre, it was not 
for him to descend to the antics of the acrobat. 
He was then rarely seen behind the float. Even 
in sensational days, or days when sensationalism 
was still surest of success, Mr. Webster attracted 
attention to a thoroughly artistic performance 
of his own—that of William Penholder in ‘‘One 
Touch of Nature.” It was among the latest of 
his fine impersonations. Likewise, about the 
same time—it must have been in 1863 or 1864 
if we remember correctly—he enacted Triplet, in 
‘Masks and Faces,” to the Peg Woffington of 
Mrs. Stirling. But that was not the original 
performance of the part. He played Triplet 
with thorough understanding and skill, as well 
as with all the sympathy that an actor who has 
known the ewes may be expected to bestow upon 
such a character as that of Triplet. Here, andin 
many another part, Mr. Webster proved himself 
—notably, say, as Joey Ladle in ‘‘ No Thorough- 
fare”—an actor of dry and telling comedy 
and restrained and suggestive pathos, But his 
pathos, controlled as it was, was hardly that of 
the drawing-room; nor did he often portray the 
annoyances of polite life, Indeed, he did fora 
long spell of years, and with less of intensity, 
something of what Robson did for fewer years, 
and with more of intensity —portray the sorrows 
and the humours of those who are rough but 
not vulgar, often uneducated but never hope- 
lessly commonplace. His stage world was a 
world in which individuality was preserved, and 
angles were notrubbed down. He was also not 
one of those actors who are determined to be 
fine gentlemen before they are artists, If he 


was a gentleman, well and good; but he was, 
primarily, an artist, a student of various 
humanity, a participator in active life, a sports- 
man, @ man about town. In this way, his 
existence did not move within narrow limits, 
and he brought to the creation of his best 
modern characters the aid of an experience of 
many men and women, and of various fortunes. 
We have had few more complete actors, few of 
wider range. 








MUSIC, 


Joseph Haydn. By C.F. Pohl. Vol. IL. (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel.) Nearly seven years 
have elapsed since Herr Pohl’s first yolume of 
Haydn’s biography appeared. It gave the 
history of the composer’s early years, his life at 
Vienna, his studies at the Cantorei of St. 
Stephen’s, and his wanderings after his dis- 
missal from the choir; and closed with his few 

ears’ services as second Capellmeister under 
veal first to Piince Paul Anton Esterhazy, 
and afterwards to his brother Nicholas, at 
Eisenstadt. Werner died in 1766, and Haydn 
became sole director of the music. Prince 
Nicholaus, who had succeeded his brother in 
1762, spent more than a million of money in 
transforming a wild and desolate portion of his 
Hungarian estates at the south end of the 
Neusiedler Lake into a fertile and attractive 
spot. A splendid palace was built, rivalling 
even Versailles in beauty, grandeur, and 
interest. In this magnificent place—Hsterhiiz by 
name—Prince Nicholaus settled down, shortly 
after Werner’s death, with his whole establish- 
ment, including, of course, his band, singers, 
and his Capellmeister, Joseph Haydn. 

The second volume gives a detailed and 
glowing description of the stately building, 
with its noble suites of rooms crowded with 
paintings, statues, ornaments of the most costly 
description, rare books, and valuable MSS. 
The gardens, with their many objects of interest, 
the opera house, and the Marionette Theatre 
also come in for their share of notice. Haydn’s 
time was well occupied, for he had to hold 
daily rehearsals with the band, to attend to the 
chamber concerts and to the orchestral and 
operatic performances, to look after the singers 
and players, seeing to their wants and settling 
all their capeoen, and, in addition, to write 
music for the palace, the theatre, and the 
church. He was orderly in his mode of life, 
and found time not only to discharge all the 
duties connected with his position as Capell- 
meister, but also to give lessons and to devote 
a regular part of each day to composition. 
Haydn was freo from material cares, valued 
and honoured by his patron, beloved by the 
musicians, yet his life was not a happy one, for 
though his position was in many respects 
advantageous to him as a composer (and this 
he freely acknowledged), yet he sighed for free- 
dom ram | longed totravel. The glimpses, too, of 
happy social intercourse and healthy artistic 
rivalry which he obtained from time to time 
during his short visits to the Austrian capital 
made him more and more dissatisfied with his 
lot; and in his letters to his friend and bene- 
factress, Frau yon Genziger, he constantly 
speaks of his solitude and of his need of en- 
— P — 

Of the happy days spent by Haydn in 
Vienna Herr Ponl has much to say. The per- 
formance of Haydn’s opera ‘‘ Lo Speciale’’ at 
the private house of Herr von Sumerau in 1770 
and of his first oratorio “Il Ritorno di Tobia” 
by the Tonkunstler Societiit in 1775, the con- 
certs and entertainment given by the Prince's 
band and singers at the Court festivities in 
1777, the musical evenings at the house 
of the English composer Stephan Storace 
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layed quartetts, and among the audience were 

aisiello and the poet Casti, the happy hours 
spent with the Genziger family, and the cele- 
brated evening when Haydn met Leopold 
Mozart at his son’s house—about all these, and 
other matters connected with musical life in 
Vienna, we find in the volume before us many 
ewes, | details. The meeting at Mozart’s 
house on [February 12, 1785, is an event of the 
deepest interest. After listening to three of the 
six celebrated quartetts dedicated to himself, 
the noble-minded and open-hearted Capell- 
meister thus addressed the father: “I say to 
you, before God, as an honest man, your son is 
the greatest composer I have ever heard; he 
has taste, and wonderful knowledge of the art 
of composition,” These were no empty words 
of praise, but a real and honest expression of 
his opinion. Whea in London, the news of 
Mozart's death greatly affected him, and he 
wrote to a friend in Vienna thus: ‘I could 
scarcely believe that Providence would so 
quickly summon to the next world a man 
whom it is impossible to replace.” 

Herr Pohl gives a graphic account of several 
events which sated to relieve the monotony 
of the composer’s life at Esterhiiz, In 1772 
Prince Rohan, the celebrated French ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna, visited that place, 
and for four days there was nothing but mirth 
and revelry. In the following year the Empress 
Maria Theresa honoured the Prince with a visit, 
and on this occasion was performed Hadyn’s 
symphony which bears her name. Again, in 
1775, the Archduke Ferdinand (son of Francis I. 
and Maria Theresa) was pray | entertained 
at Esterhiiz. The visit, too, of Michael Kelly 
and Bride, in 1784, the two friends and admirers 
of Mozart, was most agreeable to Haydn. They 
had much to tell him about Italy and England 
—two countries in which he was particularly 
interested. Two great fires occurred at Hisen- 
stadt in the years 1768 and 1776, and on both 
occasions Haydn’s house became a prey to the 
flames. Many of his MSS. were destroyed. 
In 1779 the theatre at Esterhiz was burnt 
down. 

Between 1767 and 1790 Haydn wrote no 
less than 63 symphonies, 43 quartetts, 19 con- 
certos for various instruments, 28 pianoforte 
sonatas, 13 pianoforte trios, 5 Masses, 1 oratorio, 
1 ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 12 operas, besides a quantity 
of instrumental and vocal pieces. Every page of 
Herr Pohl’s second volume testifies to his patient 
and minute research. Not only does he give 
us all possible information about the origin of 
these compositions—their character and pecu- 
liarities, the different editions, the orm. 
ances—but he also tells us much about Haydn’s 
predecessors and contemporaries. This know- 
ledge is of immense importance to the student 
of musical history, One is too apt to single out 
for praise and admiration the greatest geniuses, 
and to forget how much they owed to the labours 
and works of inferior and now forgotten com- 
posers. 

The present yolume brings us to the end of 
the year 1790. On September 28 Haydn’s 
patron, Prince Nicholaus, died. At this moment 
Salomon arrived in Vienna, and persuaded 
Haydn to visit England. On Wednesday, 
December 15, he left Vienna for London. 
Mozart, in parting from his true and faithful 
friend, was moved to tears. He seized hold of 
both his hands, and said, ‘‘I fear, my father, 
this will be our last farewell.” Within a year 
from that time, and before Haydn had returned 
from London, Mozart was in his gare. Herr 
Pohl’s book contains a portrait of Haydn, some 
valuable supplements giving details of music 
and musicians at Esterhiiz, and a chronological 
and thematic catalogue of Haydn’s compositions 
from 1767 to 1790, 

J. 8, SHEDLOCE. 
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